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For the Companion. 


‘READY !”” 


If any one wanted to find the merriest, cheer- 
jest place in the world, with a tremendous fire 
puffing and glowing in the chimney, the cling 
clang of beaten iron sounding a perpetual song, 
and a big, brawny, hearty man breaking out in- 
to an occasional song, Quig’s blacksmith’s shop 


was the place to look. 


Quig, himself, was a tremendous fellow, six 
feet two in his stockings, with great, heavy 
bones, and corded muscles, and a face that was 
such a combination of strength and kindliness, 
so shaded by locks of curly, yellow hair, as to 


make you think of a good-natured lioness. 


He had served in the army until the last shot 
was fired, and if it had been in the old days of 
hand-to-hand fighting, Quig would only have 
needed to throw his weight upon any ordinary 


enemy, and the struggle would have been ended. 
And such blows as he swung upon his anvil, 
now that he was at home again! 


suaded the iron itself that he was only patting 
iton the head in a friendly way. And the echo 


of the anvil was hardly louder than the ring of 


his clear, sonorous voice, when, not finding suf- 


ficient vent for his spirits, even in the swing of 


the hammer, he would let them run over into a 
song—sometimes a real army song, but more 
often one that he had made himself, and sung 
to the tune of 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” 

When Quig, with his bare arms, pulled an 
enormous wedge of iron out of the fire, so com- 
pletely fused by the intense heat he had blown 


up, that it seemed ready to drip off the sides of 


the anvil in a sort of molten ecstasy, that was 
the time for the song! 

To ve sure, there was only one verse and a 
chorus, and Quig not having been born a poet, 
even these might have come under criticism with 
any one who felt a little unfriendly; but when 
he sung ‘them, they really sounded very well. 
And he did not sing them quite alone. 

There was a little fellow, the merest shadow 
of alittle fellow, who used to sit on a stool not 
far from the forge, and come in on the chorus 
very much as the finest string on a violin might 


join with a bass viol or a brass trumpet. Quig | 


couldn’t sing without it, though. The bass was 
nothing alone, or without that little white hand 
waving the time in the air, when it came to 
ting, tang, tong! It made the whole thing go 
off in an entirely different way. 


“Ready, Tim!” Quig would say, as he laid the | 


iron on the anvil; and then they would begin. 


“O, the merry blacksmith’s shop! 
0 the blithesome blacksmith’s shop! 

With the anvil and the forge so warm and bright! 
Though our arms may brawny be, 

So our hearts are stout and free, 

And we drive all care and trouble out of sight! 
Ting, tang, tong, the sparks are flying! 

Tong, tang, ting, the ore is red! 

And beneath our sturdy blows, 

How it crackles and it glows, 

As we stretch it on its fiery death-bed!”’ 

Any one who did not care for Tim would have 
called it a farce to hear him singing about “our 
sturdy blows,” as if that tiny arm could have 
any thing to do with the work; but Quig insist- 
éd upon having it just so, and really seemed to 
indulge some little delusion as to matters stand- 
ing exactly as they were represented. 

And they were never satisfied with giving the 
Song once; sometimes they went through ita 
dozen times before the iron came into the shape 
required. 

No one would have imagined Quig to be Tim’s 
father. In the first place, they only called each 
Other Tim and Quig, and then Tim was so lit- 
Ye! You would sooner have expected to see 
Quig take him up between his thumb and fin- 
ger, as the Princess of Brobdignag did with Gul- 
liver, and hold him close to his eyes to see what 
strange bit of humanity had come in his way. 

But it was not so at all. On the contrary, af- 


Terrific, they 
would have seemed, with a fierce face above 
them, but one look into Quig’s might have per- 
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ter the fire had died down, and the shop was 
closed in the evening, they sat together merrily 
in the house, when Quig showed what a genius 
he had for telling stories from the war. There 
really was no end of them, and so excellently 
told! Though Tim had never seen half-a-dozen 
soldiers together in his life, he understood the 
manceuvres of a field engagement almost as well 
as any General, and as for forced marches, and 
pickets, and captures, and escapes, it was as 
good as a play to hear Quig. 

Tim was only a child in arms when Quig went 
away, and when he came back, so many years 
after, he was still only creeping listlessly about 
the house, or playing a little on the sidewalk in 
a dull sort of way, he had always been so feeble 
and so small. 

But since the shop was open, and Quig was 
there, it made a very different thing of living. 
The strongest boy in the world might have en- 
| vied that seat beside the forge, at least so Tim 
| thought; and his eyes used to shine, and his 
| hand wave the time, with all the air of a prince 
ordering merry movements in his kingdom. 

; All this had been going on for nearly a year, 





just as usual; but sometimes Tim found he felt 
very tired after beating time for a little while, 
and he even had trouble in making his voice 
sound as gay as he really felt. And as the days 
| went on, this trouble increased, until, at last, 
Quig thought he did not hear it at all. 

“Ready, Tim!” he would say, and begin his 
part, and then suddenly stop and look at Tim. 

“T said ready, Tim!” 

“Yes, Quig, and so I was. 
such a noise, you know, Quig.” 

But at last it got to be very bad. Quig stopped 
suddenly, song and hammer together, once, to 
see how it was, and there, to be sure, was Tim, 
singing bravely on,.but Quig could hardly hear 
| him, even then. He did not say “Ready,” again 
| that day, and in the evening, as they sat to- 
| gether, Tim drew very close to him and asked,— 
| “Quig, what makes you say ‘its fiery death- 

bed?’ Itisn’t really dying, is it?’ 

“Bless your heart, no; and yet it is, too, ina 

|} sense. But it has*to do that, though, before it 
begins really to live. After it has glowed and 
| burned, and we’ve laid it on the anvil and 
| changed its shape, that’s the time, my boy! 
That’s the time it begins!” 

“That’s the time,” echoed Tim. And after he 
| had sat silent a few moments, looking thought- 
| fully down at his poor little limbs, he said,— 

“Do you know, Quig, sometimes I think if I 
could only lie down and change my shape, that’s 
the time I should begin to live.” 

“Well, that’s strange kind of talk, it seems to 
me.” said Quig. 


The iron makes 
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and Quig did not see that every thing was not 





























PALACE.” 


“T couldn’t do it, you know, Quig,” said Tim, 
again, with a little laugh; “but I suppose there’s 
One that could; and sometimes, Quig, only 
sometimes,” he repeated, looking timidly up at 
Quig, as if he feared to wound him, but must 
speak, “I think, may be He’s going to do it.” 

Quig caught him up suddenly, but as tender- 
ly as you would touch a baby, and holding him 
ata little distance, looked pitifully into his face. 

“Tim!” he exclaimed, ‘‘don’t. Whatdo you 
mean? What do you know about such things?” 

“Nothing, Quig; only my heart glows and 
burns; glows and burns so to you and to Him, 
and I feel all the time like lying down. That’s 
all, Quig. Don’t mind, but I thought I’d tell | 
you,” 

That was the last day of Tim’s sitting by the 
forge, the last evening they sat together in the 
house. And Quig would not go into the shop 
alone, or, if he was forced to for a little while, 
would always come to the side of the little bed 
where Tim was “lying down.” 

And at last, one evening, as he stood there, | 
Tim suddenly opened his eyes and waved the 
little hand in the air, with a smile. “Ready!” 
he cried; the hand dropped again, the eyes 
closed, and Tim had “begun to live!” 

There was no fire in the great chimney, no 
ring of the anvil, for weeks after that; and 
when, at last, Quig did open the door, and went 
in, he crept to the forge like one whose great 
strength had been shattered. 

And there were never any more songs there. 
Only once in a while, as Quig's thoughts wan- 
dered backward, until he forgot where he really 
was, he would swing his hammer upon the iron 
and cry, “Ready!” Then, as there was only si- 
lence, and his eyes fell upon the little stool, the 
hammer would drop from his hand, and the 
burning iron would turn black and cold, before 
Quig coujd gather himself up to think of it 
again. 

But where Tim lives, there is no end of songs, 
and some day, when Quig’s work is done, a voice 
will be heard to cry once more, ‘“‘Ready!” and 
Quig will go to him!” Zz. A. R. 

are 
CATCHING EELS WITH HORSES. 

The gymnotus has power to give electric 
shocks, like a powerful battery; and, therefore, 
he is very hard to be caught. Humboldt, the 
great traveller, managed to get some specimens; | 
and his account of the method by which the 
Indians caught them is full of interest: 

“Together with a large party of natives, he 
approached a lagoon, filled with the electric 
monsters. He could not conceive how the Indi- 
ans could succeed in taking their prey alive: 
they told him, to his great surprise, that they 





were about to fish for them with horses, 
a 


“A number of mules and horses were collected 
on the banks of the lagoon. The Indians drove 
them, with blows and loud outcries, into the 
dangerous waters. A strange battle at once 
began. The electric cels, roused from their tor- 
por, attacked their unfortunate invaders, fasten- 
ing upon the lower parts of their bodies, and 
giving them a succession of almost fatal shocks. 
Benumbed, terrified, fainting, they strove to fly 
from the dangerous pool, but the Indians drove 
them back, with wild cries, and sharp blows, 
and the combat was renewed. The huge eels 
were seen rushing to assail their foes with fresh 
vigor. The savages, clinging to the overhang- 
ing trees and bushes, forced the horses into the 
midst of the water; and, at length, in a few 
minutes, the battle was decided, and several of 
the horses sank and were drowned. 

“The contest,” says Humboldt, ‘between ani- 
mals so different in organization, in so strange 
a place, presented a most picturesque spectacle; 
and now, the victorious eels, having exhausted 
all their electricity, crept languidly towards the 
shore, where they were taken with small har- 
poons, fastened to dry lines. So completely was 
their power lost, that the Indians did not per- 
eeive a shock. He obtained several eels, but 
little injured, more than five feet long, and he 
was told that they were often much larger.” 

——_———+or—____—— 
For the Companion. 
UNDER A PALACE, 

Scmewhere within the last three-quarters of a 
century, a veteran of the English army, pen- 
sioned off by the government in his old age,— 
with a wooden leg and the thanks of his Gen- 
ral,—continued to make life glorious by peace- 
fully selling fruit and nuts near the corner of 
one of the squares in London. 

The profits of this rather moderate business, 
with his pension, were all he had to depend up- 
on for the necessaries and comforts to be shared 
between himself and his wife, who was also fast 
creeping into the shadowy portion of her life. 

They had one son, it is true, and a faithful 
fellow in heart; but as far as his bodily pres- 
ence was concerned, he had been marched away 
to foreign lands in the same regiment to which 
his father had formerly belonged, and they 
heard from him but seldom. 

It chanced, one day, that the king, George 
Ilf., of whose kind and fatherly ways among his 
people so many anecdotes are told, passed the 
old soldier’s stand. Attracted by his veteran 
appearance, the king stopped and spoke to him. 
The old soldier was on his wooden leg in an in- 
stant, and saluted his majesty in a style worthy 
of the royal service, while his veins throbbed 
with a thrill of their old pride and fire. 

“And how do you get on, comrade?” said the 
king. ‘Does the world spare you its hard rubs, 
as it should do, for a veteran dismissed with 
honor?” 

“Pretty well, I thank your majesty,” replied 
the soldier; ‘‘pretty well. There is but one trou- 
ble. It takes almost all I can earn to pay the 
rent of this bit of ground where I sit. IfI could 
but manage in any way toget off from paying 
my ground rent. But that cannot be, for it is 
public land, and the public, though they like a 
soldier to defend tnem when heis young and 
strong, do not care so much to make things easy 
for him when he is old.” 

A few days afterward, the loyal heart of the 
veteran was gladdened once more by seeing his 
majesty approach his humble stand. 

“Here, my friend,” said the king, putting a 
paper into his hand, “here is something that 
may make a difference about your ground rent.” 

It was a deed of the few square feet occupied 
by the old soldier, which was therein made over 
to him and to his heirs forever. 

There was joy and exultation that night in the 
little room where he and his wife made home 
together. 

“Now,” cried the soldier, striking the wood- 
en leg on the floor, in the excitement of his new 
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wealth, “here’s an end of all hard pinches! 
What with this, and the pension, and my prof- 
its, we are rich! Don’t you see, good wife? No 
more rent days, no more counting to see what 
little may be left after it is paid, no more won- 
dering who is to look out for us when we are 
still a little older! We are rich, and can lay up 
something fora rainy day. And all along of 
his majesty’s remembering my poor services! 
We have nothing to do now but to enjoy our- 
selves and say, “God save the king!” 

“Nothing but that,” said the wife, “and to 
wait peacefully until his King and ours calls us 
to that land where His Son has given us a quit 
claim on all good things.” 

And so they did, in all content and thankful- 
ness; and in due time the summons came. The 
soldier and his wife were transferred to the ar- 
my of the upper kingdom, the little stand be- 
came vacant, and shortly both itself and its 
memory were swept away. 

But the affairs of the world moved on none 
the less busily, nor did its struggles hold an at- 
titude of any less importance because the old 
soldier and his wife had finished their warfare 
and laid down their arms. Indeed, soldiers were, 
if possible, more imperatively required by Eng- 
land than ever before, for her whole strength, in 
alliance with continental armies, was engaged 
in the final contest with Napoleon. 

It was ended at last, and the battle of Water- 
loo crowned Europe with peace, and the Duke 
of Wellington with glory and the measureless 
devotion of his countrymen. 

Not finding titles, wealth, and every form of 
adulation a sufficient expression of the grati- 
tude they felt, they determined to build hima 
palace, which should stand as an enduring mon- 
ument of their indebtedness, even after the Iron 
Duke should be forced to yield to the still more 
iron grasp of the great conqueror. 

The work went on gayly, as well as magnifi- 
cently; and in the meantime, the army being 
much reduced, the son of the old fruit-seller was 
discharged, and returned home with a jaunty 
little French wife, whom he had picked up in 
his travels. 

They sat, one evening, by the fireside; the wife, 
whose fingers were never idle, busily knitting 
tricotant, as she called it, while the soldier dis- 
coursed, between the puffs of his pipe, of his va- 
ried experiences; of the good old father, whose 
last days he had hoped to sustain, of his battles 
and his General, and of the wonderful palace 
that was building for him, which could never, 
in the soldier’s estimation, reach a point of gran- 
deur worthy of its future occupant. 

These subjects not being new, at hist seemed 
somewhat exhausted, and it occurred to the sol- 
dier that he would take the rest of the evening 
for examining a few dingy papers that his father 
had left in a rusty little box, and which he had 
never yet thought it worth his while to investi- 
gate. 

They were not of the most exciting charac- 
ter, it is true; receipts from the landlord, a few 
short letters from the son himself, of dubious 
style and spelling, and last of all, the title deed 
of a few feet of land occupied by the father and 
his stall. 

“Poor old man!” said the son; “a few feet 
made h'm rich then, and a few feet are all he re- 
quires now! [ wish I could have got home a 
year or two sooner, and made life a little pleas- 
ant to him in his last days.” 

Knit, knit, went the busy fingers; for the 
tle wife never lost a moment; but this time 
thoughts were working as quickly, too. 

“These feet of land,” she said; “where 
they?” 

“T don’t know,” said the soldier. “I remem- 
ber where the old man had his stand when I 
was ordered to Germany, but [I don’t know 
whether he always kept the same. And now I 
think of it, that was precisely on the spot where 
they are building the duke’s palace!” 

Knit, knit, knit, but the little French wom- 
an’s eyes sparkled, now.” 

“And the government,’ 
paid you for it, then?” 

“Why, no,” said the soldier, “how should they 
know?” 

Knit, knit. 

“You have no way to inform them? 
then, that you cannot speak ?” 

“But I do not know how to speak to the gov- 
ernment, even if I had ever thought of such a 
thing.” 


lit- 
the 


are 


she said, “they have 


It is, 


The knitting peedles flashed back the firelight 


faster than ever. 


“There is not, then, an avocat? You do not 
know how to speak to the government; that is 
But an avocat, 


true. 
that is another thing. 


They would not listen. 


The knitting was rolled up, and the little wife, 
having done her work, and said her say, went 


had begun to think, in his turn, at last, and 
with him the hours passed in impatience. 

With the morning light he took the paper and 
hastened to alawyer. The lawyer examined it 
with surprise, but found it incontestable, and 
that the land which it deeded to the old soldier 
and his heirs was indeed already covered by the 
foundations of the pal»ce. 

But his advice was, wait ‘The titleis perfect; 
but wait till the palace is completed. 

The advice was followed, and the palace slow- 
ly and successfully finished. Then the lawyer 
presented the claim for damages. What was 
to be done? Either to pay the soldier his own 
price, or remove the palace? 

The choice of Parliament can easily be guessed. 
The result was, that the soldier received what 
was to him an immense sum of money, a for- 
tune, indeed; and although the knitting still 
went on from force of habit, it was never necd- 
ed any more for thrift. 


os 
SHADOWS. 


O sadly fall on hill and lea 
The shadows of the weary day; 
And, wafted from the wailing sea, 
A low, long murmur seems to say, 
To say: 
“Shine on, thou golden sun; 
Thine hour will soon be done! 
h! well-a-day !”’ 


Cold drives the rain upon the world, 
And homeless is the north wind’s ery: 
And, ’mid the darkness thickly curled, 
Sad tunes of sorrow seem to sigh, 
To sigh: 
“Bloom on, then shining rose; 
Thy short life soon will close, 
For thou must die!” 


0) sadly fall on loving hearts 
The shadows of life’s weary way, 
And, heedless of the tear that starts, 
A mournful message seems to say, 
To say: 
“Thee and = love the tomb 
Soon, soon will fold in gloom; 
Ah, well-a-day!’’ 
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For the Companion. 
NOTHING FOR GIRLS TO DO. 


The funeral was over, and the few relatives of 
Waldo Graham had gathered in his desolate 
home, and were talking in whispers about the 
future 6f his only child, now left an orphan, 
with a small cottage, and one acre of land. 
Sarah was seventeen years old, bright and 
strong, and with a face that spoke a brave 
heart. 
“There’s nothing for girls to do,” said a city 
cousin, who proposed taking her home. “The 
world is full of teachers, even if she was ready 
for a situation. It is not genteel to go into a 
shop, or to take in work, if she knew how; so 
I will take her for the present. She'll soon find 
a husband to support her, no doubt.” 
Sarah’s eyes were swollen with the tears she 
had shed during the last week, but weeping had 
not weakened her heart. She asked her cousin 
what she could do in her house, to repay the 
trouble and expense she should inake. 
“You could do nothing—positively nothing, 
child,” replied the rich cousin. ‘No relative of 
mine could assist in the nursery or at sewing, 
because the servants would wonder at it, and 
report it out of doors. There is nothing a girl 
can do, and yet keep a position. I will take you 
till you are married, child.” 
“No,” replied Sarah, “I cannot go in that 
way. [ might not be married in ten years; 
some ladies never marry, and I’m sure I 
shouldn’t want to be all the time looking for 
some one to take care of me!” 
“Then what will you do, child?” asked an- 
other cousin, who had made no offer of help. 
“You and old Molly can’t live on air, and I’m 
sure you couldn’t be supported here.” 
“Father had a thousand dollars, I know,” said 
Sarah, “besides our home. Let Molly and me 
have enough to live on awhile, and we'll take 
care of ourselves.” 
So, before the cars left, it was decided that, 
for the present, Sarah and her father’s old 
housekeeper, who had hitherto done the work, 
were to remain at the cottage. 
When all was restored to its old order, Molly 
and her young mistress walked two miles, one 
raw March day, to the poor-house, to yet a boy 
to work on the land. Mr. Ingraham looked 
kindly on the brave girl, and asked her if she 
hadn’t enough to do, now, without taking a boy. 
“I’ve been told,” replied Sarah, “that there is 


one wanted at such work. 


it!” 


from the ship with a lame foot. 





quietly to sleep for the night. But the soldier 


nothing women can do but teach school and 
work in shops, and that there are ten for every 
I know there’s some- 
thing I can do, and I want a boy to help me do 


After hearing her plans, Mr. Ingraham gave 
her a stout German boy, who called himself 
“Yacob Vonberger,” and who had come there 
He was well, 


off with her, carrying a basket of bulbs and 
seeds, which Mr. Ingraham had given her. 
Molly’s rheumatism kept her much in the | 
house; but Yacob and his mistress began to | 
clear the ground for a erop. 
As soon as Sarah saw the spirit and abilities 
of Yacob, she drew out a paper, by which he | 
agreed to remain four years with her, and to do 
all her bidding, for a certain sum as wages. 
When the right time came, a neighbor was 
hired to plough; and then Yacob planted half 
the acre lot with peas, beans, squashes and 
tomatoes, and the other half, he and his young 
mistress laid down to strawberries. 
Before the house was a large flower-garden; 
and this was well stocked with flowers, many of 
which, the neighbors, in admiration of the girl’s 
spirit, sent as gifts; while a gentleman in the 
neighboring town, anxious “to see what a girl 
could do,” sent his gardener over with a basket 
of rare bulbs and shrubs, with orders to plant 
them for her. 
There was a small stable attached to the 
house, which had no occupant. Sarah sent her 
boy round to the farmers, to buy five or six 
hens, and as many dozens of the best eggs for 
sitting, resolved that, before another year was 
out, her vegetables, flowers and poultry, should 
support her and Molly. 
There never was such a lovely summer. Sun- 
shine, shower, and sunshine,—just what her 
little crops needed,—Heaven graciously sent, to 
cheer her brave young spirit. 
The first green peas raised out of doors, were 
sent into the city from Sarah Graham’s garden; 
and then one thing came on after another, so 
that every morning the happy Yacob, who felt 
as if all the honor was due him, rode into town 
with a neighbor, to sell his produce. 
In the meantime, the back yard was alive with 
little yellow chickens; and, ere long, the old 
hens began to lay again, and Sarah treasured 
up the eggs like gold. 
One morning, she was surprised by a call from 
a little party of ladies and gentlemen, who were 
boarding at the village hotel. They had heard 
her story, and had come to see her “farm.” 
They bought every flower she could cut, and 
engaged Yacob, who stood grinning his joy 
before them, to bring flowers to the hotel, every 
morning. They also engaged for their host, all 
the eggs she could send, that they might be sure 
of fresh ones at every breakfast. 
As they were going away, one of the gentle- 
men said “he heard that there was nothing a 
girl could do;”’ and he came to see if it was 
true. “We've found one girl who can take care 
of herself.” 
“Dis girls and dis old vomans can do a motch, 
lady and gen’mens; but dey no do motch mitout 
dey hab dis Yacob, from Shermany, for help ’em 
mit do hard work. Lady is petter masters as is 
men is, and me like ’em!”’ 
In the autumn, Sarah and Yacob gathered 
and polished, one by one, the crimson apples 
from four trees, and gathered three bushels of 
nuts from a hickory grove near by, whose fruit 
nobody claimed. 
Yacob picked three bushels of barberries, and 
dug a great quantity of flag-root, all of which 
found ready sale. When Thanksgiving came, 
he had twenty pairs of fine chickens for market, 
as well as two buckets full of eggs; and that 
when poultry was thirty-two cents a pound, 
and eggs fifty cents a dozen! 
The house plants were all carefully potted, 
and placed on shelves, which our sturdy young 
Yacob had made in the two sunny windows of 
the dining-room; and every thing was done to 
make ready for the increasing labors of another 
spring. 
When the yearclosed, and Sarah Graham was 
but little over eighteen years old, she invited 
her cousins to visit her, and told them that she 
had lived well and paid her bills, by drawing 
only two hundred dollars from the bank; and 
that she hoped to replace that, during the next 
year. 





land beyond her own, and before she was 
twenty-five years old, it was all paid for, and 


her ease, while Yacob and his smart little wife 
performed all the out-dodr and the in-door work. 

Sarah Graham is twenty-seven years old, now. 
Old Molly died, surrounded by every comfort, 
and kindly cared for, two years ago. 


times do. 


dependence would have been? 





now, and, charmed with his flew mistress, set 


What she did, any girl, left with a little home, 
can do; and, by a slower process, one without g 
home of her own can do, also. 

But Sarah Graham’s success did not come by 
merely smelling the flowers, and petting the 





| chickens. It was by early rising, and persistent 


toil, on which God smiled, as He always does on 
the work of willing and diligent hands. 
d. 


D.C, 


——+or—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
SENSATION AT MADAM RAT?1’s, 


It was the first day of April, and “such a get. 
ting up stairs” as there was in the Ratt family, 
“you never did sce!”’ 

There was an aristocratic colony in Thirtieth 
Street, that had taken possession of a four-story 
house, and occupied it some months, without 
ever paying a dollar of rent, letting alone their 
gas bills. 





As she prospered, she bought two acres of 


she, having thrown off real labor, was sitting at 


The brave 
girl will doubtless marry, when she meets a man 
to her mind, but she will never be forced to do 
so for her bread, as we fear poor girls some- 


Was not this life happier than one of weak 
Beside taking care of herself, she gave a home 


to one who had spent her best years in serving 
her family, and also provided employment and 


The repairs they had made for their own 
accommodation were astounding. They had 
opened a communication from the back yard to 
the roof, for their gala processions; and every 
night, between nine o’clock in the evening and 
four in the morning, they held such a carnival 
as brought down portions of the house—whether 
in applause of their can-cans, is not for me to 
say. 

Besides this passage, they had diverged right 
and left, making a tunnel here, and an opening 
there, until there was not a cupboard, or closet, 
or bedroom, but they visited at will, and ulti- 
mately had every thing their own way; which 
ought to satisfy even aristocratic “Ratts.” 
Mrs. Tabitha Ratt was what may justly be 
called a strong-minded female. Peter Ratt, her 
husband, was an inoffensive body, who tried to 
do exactly as his wife wished him to; but the 
woman was so fickle and unreasonable, that his 
brains sometimes got muddled; so that, when 
he thought he was doing exactly what his wife 
wanted, he discovered, too late, that he had 
acted quite the reverse. 

One night, when Madam Tabitha was regaling 
her family and neighbors with some bits of cake 
and pie that she had been hoarding for some 
days, it occurred to her that nothing was want- 
ing but some cheese, to complete the luxurious 
repast. 

“Now, dear,” she said, putting her face close 
to Peter’s, in a coaxing way, “run up to the 
fourth story, and geta nibble of that Orange 
county cheese that I saw there in the morning; 
and, if it’s gone, be sure and tweak the nose of 
old Jew, who sleeps in the west room, for taking 
it away.” 

Peter was too well trained to be twice told; 
and, besides, the endearing caress of Tabitha 
made him eager to do valorous deeds, to prove 
his affection for her. So he hurried away to the 
last floor, as fast as his four legs could carry him, 
when, to his sorrow, he found the Orange county 
all packed away in a tin bucket, and the lid 
fastened as tight as ever a lid could be. 

Peter sniffed around and around it, and tried 
his best to find a crevice where he could get his 
paw through; but the case was hopeless; and he 
was about returning to his friends, when it o 
curred to him that Tabitha had ordered him to 
tweak the old man’s nose, in case he had been 
mean enough to take the cheese away. 

Peter crept into the Jew’s bedroom, knowing 
very well, by the loud snoring, that the man 
was sound asleep, and tweaked the musical 
member, with the good will of a husband, deter- 
mined to revenge the wife he loves. 

Alas! Poor Peter! That tweak was his ruin! 

The Jew loved money too well to spend It in 
repairing rat-holes in another man’s house. He 
had stoutly denied that there were rats in the 
house, when his housekeeper had complained of 
their raids on her stores. Nothing short of per 
sonal violence could have caused him to ope? 
his purse strings; but he now vowed by his own 
beard, that no rat should nibble at his nos 
twice—and he kept his word. 

The next day was a memorable one. The 
pantries were turned inside out, pieces of tin 
were nailed over the arches and tunnels, and 
Paris-green, and arsenic, and green glass, sifted 
into every crack and cranny where the enemy 
were wont to congregate. 

When Peter Ratt returned to the compaly 
assembled in the parlor closet, and related his 
valorous exploit, in tweaking the Jew’s nos, he 
was applauded by every one excepting his wile. 

“OQ, you stupid!” she cried; “can’t you wey 
well see that you have brought ruin on us all? 

“But, surely, you bade me tweak his 208¢, i 
case the cheese was hidden!” 

“As if a word in jest ought to be 
earnest! But that’s the way with men! 
it was your nose that was tweaked, inste* 
Now they’ll be fastening us out of the room 


taken it 
I wish 
i! 










instruction to a boy, who is now a good citizen. 





after I have worked night and day to get things 
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—— : 
easy. There’ll never be any thing done right 
gntil women take the helm!” 

“?m sure it was no pleasurable joke, to take 
a bite at the Jew’s snuffy nose,” answered Peter. 
“The sooner females do their own dirty work, 
the hetter, for they are at the bottom of all our 
troubles.” 

“That’s so!” echoed an old gray rat, that had 
evidently seen service, and had a slit in each 


r. 

a eWell, don’t abuse the dear creatures,” cried 
a sleek young fellow; “for my part, I advise 
that we come to Mrs. Tabitha’s rescue; and if 
any thing comes of her trying to entertain us, 
that we fight her battles, as brave rats ought.” 

All the young gentlemen and ladies of the 
company loudly applauded this courteous reso- 
Intion, and it was agreed that they should meet 
the next night, to consider the situation. 

As the company had eaten so much, and slept 
so little, they were very drowsy all the next day, 
which was the very time that the Jew was nail- 
ing up the rat-holes, and distributing his poi- 
sons. No sooner was it night again, than the 
“Ratt” family and neighbors all came together, 
determined to have a grand jubilee at the fourth 
story lodger’s expense. They sect out in great 
glee, to collect their stores, while Mrs. Tabitha 
remained in the closet to prepare the table, and 
do the honors of the occasion. 

Now, Tabitha and Peter had four as interest- 
ing young “Ratts”’ as need be. When they set 
out upon their foraging expedition, Tabitha 
especially enjoined it upon her children not to 
taste a particle of food until they had brought 
it to her for inspection; “for,” said she, “I 
should not be at all surprised if that miserable 
Jew was offended at the liberty your thoughtless 
father took with his nose, last night, and under- 
took to poison him and us. Jt is not best to 
insult the one who feeds us; and the man had a 
right to do what he chose with his own cheese. 
But rats must live; and I don’t know why we 
should be blamed for seeking food.” 

The young Ratts promised to he very cau- 
tious, and not to be tempted into any indis- 
cretions. They skipped away, switchine their 
slim tails joyously, for they were sure of a good 
time coming, when they gathered around the 
festive board, and displayed and shared their 
plunder. 

They ran along the old passage-way, until 
they came to the beautiful arch that their 
mother had formed with her teeth, and which 
ithad taken her two long weeks to complete. 
They always felt a natural pride in this arch, 
because they had helped drag away the bits of 
wood and plaster. But, alas! there was a 
smooth tin gate hung over the entrance, and, 
push as hard as ever they could, it would not 
budge an inch. 

Just then, their father came up, with a crest- 
fallen look. 

“Ah, my dears, we are all fastened out! 
just as your mother said. 
woman! 
nose!” 

“But you never would have thought of doing 
such a foolish thing, if your wife had not put 
the iden into your silly head!” cried the gray 
tat, spitefully. “I tell you it is the women that 
do the mischief!” 

Peter leaned his head on his paw, and reflected. 

“There’s a place under a stone, yonder, where 
the plaster is soft. I should not wonder if some 
of you little folks, whose teeth are sharp, could 
gnaw through it. Now, which of you will try?” 

“L,papa!” cried four voices at once; and away 
they seampered, to work with a will. The labor 
was not difficult, and the dust flew. The old 
tats stood by, encouraging the laborers, and 
keeping an eye out for approaching enemies. 

“Ican see through,” piped the young ‘Ratts!’” 

“0, my eyes! What oceans of cake!” cried 
Peter, stooping down, and taking a view. 

“let me give a turn,” said the old gray rat, 
vho was willing enough to work, when he saw 
the booty, and knew the way was clear. Then 
all hands fell heartily to work, and, in a trice, 
the hole was big enough to admit the largest. 

Well, such a feast of fat things, as was spread 
out before them! The shelves were all newly 
scrubbed; and the housekeeper, feeling secure, 
had left her goodies, and fresh pies, and Orange 
county cheese, all on the open plates. 

Peter and old Gray laughed as loud as rats 
‘ouldlaugh at the prospect before them; and 
were about filling their pouches, when one of 

the young Ratts clapped her paws upon her 
Stomach, and cried out,— 

“O, papa! Whatever is the matter with. me 
low?” 


It is 
She is a remarkable 
What a fool was, to tweak that Jew’s 


Then the second little Ratt toppled over, and 
curled up her legs, in mortal agony. 

“We are all poisoned!”’ cried old Gray, who 
been daintily nibbling at the cheese. “I 








feel the fire burning! 
run for your wife!” 

“T thought you hated females!” retorted Peter, 
with a wicked leer. 

“Well, when we are in trouble, it’s different ; 
we can’t do without ’em, then!” 

“O, yes; run for mamma! I’m poisoned, 
too!” squealed another Ratt, dragging herself 
away from a piece of cake. 

By this time, Peter felt a twinge himsclf, and 
started for Tabitha, as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

That good wife, with the premonition that 
strong-minded as well as weak-minded females 
are said to possess, had become so uncomforta- 
ble since her children set out upon their forag- 
ing expedition, lest they might fall into mishaps, 
was already upon the third floor, gaing in search 
of them, when Peter, doubling up with a horri- 
ble cramp, rolled down, directly into her arms. 

“O, my darling, my darling!’’ gasped the wife, 
seizing him in her paws, for her quick eyes de- 
tected exactly his condition, “J told you ’twould 
be so! What did you tweak the Jew’s nose for?” 

“Never mind me,” gasped Peter Ratt; ‘the 
children are all dying on the fourth floor!” 

Away flew Tabitha; and such a squeaking as" 
she heard, was enough to fill any mother’s heart 
with dismay. The first victim she met was old 
Gray. 

“O, Mrs. Tabitha, Mrs. Tabitha, help me, or I 
am a dead rat!” he groaned. 

“T have no pity for rats that are whining 
against their wives when they are well!’ cried 
Tabitha. Then she fell upon the necks of her 
dying children. 

The little Ratt that had been the first to look 
through the hole, was gasping its last, but the 
second had strength to ery out,— 

“We did not disobey you, mother, and I can- 
not think how it is we are dying.” 

“The poison was on the bricks, love; and you 
did wrong in gnawing a new hole.” 

“But I only did as I have seen you do. 
taught me to gna holes, yourself!” 

The old rat-mother cried out, sadly, “That is 
true, my dear. I see, now, that in teaching my 
child to do wrong, I must suffer for my own 
error!” 

The third rat put its little paw into its moth- 
er’s, and wailed out,— 

“Don’t cry so, mother. You did what you 
thought was best; and, for my part, I had rather 
die now, than to be obliged to get my living by 
stealing; and I do not see how rats can ever live 
an honest life.” 

“It’s a sorrowful world,” sobbed Tabitha. “I 
have worked hard to open all these passages, so 
we could have a comfortable old age; and then 
your father must needs go and tweak the old 
Jew’s nose. It’s all his fault that you are poi- 
soned.” 

“It’s all women’s fault,” gasped Gray. 
told him to tweak the Jew’s nose.” 

In an hour’s time, all the children, and Peter, 
and Grey, were stone dead. Poor Tabitha would 
gladly have buried them, but there was no 
earth; and she had to content herself with weep- 
ing her fill, and leaving them to the tender mer- 
cies of the Jew’s housekeeper. The next morn- 
ing, Tabitha sect out to rehearse her woes to the 
neighboring rats; but, when they remembered 
that it was the first day of April, they only 
clapped their paws upon the sides of their noses, 
and squeaked ,— 

“Eh! April Fool!” 


Moral. — Rats (and people) that burn their 
fingers by meddling with hot porridge that does 
not belong to them, should expect no pity if 
they are burned. 

a 


MADE A PAINTER BY LOVE. 


We have never read an incident, like the fol- 
lowing, where a man became a painter, simply 
through love for his wife, who died leaving him 
no portrait to remember her by. Dr. John 
Brown tells the story of a minister, who was an 
intimate friend of his father: 

“Dr. Belfrage’s wife was a woman of great 
sweetness and delicacy, not only of mind, but to 
his sorrow, of constitution. She died, after less 
than a year of singular and unbroken happi- 
ness. There was no portrait of her. He re- 
solved there should be one; and though utterly 
ignorant of drawing, he determined to do it him- 
self. No one else could have such a perfect im- 
age of her in his mind, and he resolved to real- 
ize this image. 

“He got the materials for miniature painting, 
and, I think, eight prepared ivory plates. He 
then shut himself up from every one, and from 
every thing, for fourteen days, and came out 
of his room, wasted and feeble, with one of the 
plates, (the others he had used and burnt) on 


Water! Water! Peter, 


You 


“You 








which was a portrait, full of subtle likeness, and 


drawn and colored in a way no one could have 
dreamed of, having had such an artist. 

“T have seen it; and though I never saw the 
original, I felt that it must be like, as indeed 
every one who knew her said it was. Ido not 
as I said before, know any thing more remarka- 
ble in the history of human sorrow and resolve.” 

——_+or << 
For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
A Youne Hero.—Cuapter I. 

One summer afternoon, quite a number of 
years ago, a boy, named Ned Havemyer, the 
son of a physician’s widow, performed an ex- 
ploit, which, as far as our knowledge extends, 
has never been surpassed, in true heroism, by 
one of his age. 

Five boys, Frank Havens, Fred Prescott, 
Charley Simms, Ned Havemyer and Hig Higs- 
ton, were returning leisurely from school, when 
the last, who was the largest boy, and the bully 
of the neighborhood, proposed that they should 
go across the field, to the mill-pond, and take a 
swim. 

All of the company willingly consented, except 
Ned, who showed some reluctance. 

“Since I was taken with the cramp in the 
pond, last summer, and came so near drown- 
ing, mother has not wished me to go there to 
bathe.” 

“What of it?” demanded Hig Higston, in a 
harsh, overbearing manner. ‘She won’t know 
“” 

“But I gave her my promise.” 

“What of that? You’re the best swimmer in 
school, excepting me,’”’ added the bully, “and 
there’s no danger. Come, boys, let’s go; and 
he can run home to his mother.” 

“You better not,’”? added Ned. “Fred and 
Frank can’t swim very well, and I don’t believe 
Charley can go across the pond. There are 
holes there, and, before you know it, you’ll be 
in one of them over your head.” 

But none of the boys would admit that they 
couldn’t take care of themselves. 

“Come, boys, you’d better keep away from 
the mill-pond! Let’s go to the creek, where the 
water isn’t so deep.” 

“I’m going to the pond,” said Hig, “and if 
you are afraid, you can go in the creek. The 
water isn’t deep enough there for a duck to 
swim.” 

This sneer of the big boy decided the matter, 
and the others started at once, while Ned, after 
some hesitation, followed. 

“Good!” exclaimed Hig. ‘“What’s the use 
minding your mother? Take a swim; she’ll 
never know it.” : 

“No; but [ll wait till you come out, and 
then we’ll go home together.” 

“You'll go in, fast enough, when you see the 
fun.” 

They were soon by the side of the pond. 

No wonder it was such a tempting place, dur- 
ing the sultry days of summer. It was oval in 
shape, over a hundred yards across at the broad- 
est part, and nearly the whole shore was lined 
with luxuriant trees, that threw out a cool 
shadow for a long distance, making it just the 
place for a swimmer to revel in. 

At the other end of the pond, stood the small 
saw-mill, with its little buzzing undershot 
wheel, that wasted so much yater, that a 
day’s work of the mill drained several feet out 
of the pond. 

But the wheel was now still, and had not 
stirred for weeks. There was more important 
labor to attend to, during harvest time, than 
that of sawing logs, and so the surplus water 
quietly ran out at the sluice-gate, until the 
wet and cold months came. This mill-pond had 
the single objection already mentioned by Ned. 
Its bottom was treacherous. The bather might 
be feeling his way along in water less than four 
feet deep,*and suddenly drop from sight, into 
some hole so deep that bottom could hardly be 
found. 

The boys had learned, however, where most 
of these dangerous places were, and were gener- 
ally careful to avoid them. 

The first to undress was Hig Higston; and, 
with a running leap, he plunged head foremost 
into the pond, making a dive, that even Ned 
Havemyer complimented. He was not a good 
swimmer, however, and, somehow, never could 
keep his feet under water, but thrashed it like a 
steamboat paddle. Ned told him to lower his 
feet and make slower movements. 

“The thrashing don’t help you forward a bit,” 
said he, “and only makes you tired.” 

“T know as much about that as youdo. You 
needn’t talk tome. If you don’t like my swim- 
ming, look the other way.” 









“O, well,” returned Ned, somewhat angered, 
“swim to suit yourself” 

“That's what I intend to do,” added Hig, as 
he came, puffing and out of breath, to the shore, 
to rest. 

By this time, the other three boys were un- 
dressed, and went leaping into the pond, one 
after the other, like sheep going over a wall. 
Charley Simms went in last; and, making a 
strong effort to do as Hig Higston had done, he 
sprang further out than either of the others,— 
so far, indeed, that Ned knew he would strike a 
large rock that was on the edge of a hole where 
the water was at least ten feet deep. 

With a thrill of fear, Ned sprang to his feet, 
and called out,— 

“T believe Charley is hurt! Hig, swim over 
there and see! Look out! The rest of you 
keep away, for the water is deep!” 

“Nonsense!” replied Hig, as he struck out in 
another direction; “he’s only taken a long dive, 
and’ll be up in a minute, Come in yourself, if 
you want to find him!” 

Several seconds passed, and Charley did not 
come to the surface. Certain that something 
was wrong, Ned threw off his clothes in a twin- 
kling, and swam swiftly to the rock. 

“Hurrah! I knew he couldn’t keep out!” 
shouted Hig, who was quite a distance away, 
“What will mammy think of her good little boy, 
now ?”” : 

No one laughed at this. The other two boys 
were so anxious and frightened, that they stood 
silent in water up to their chins, looking on. 

Ned was correct in thinking that Charley’s 
head had struck the rock, and that he was 
stunned, 

He sat, a second, upon the boulder, trying to 
look into the hole where the boy had disap- 
peared; and then, fearing to wait longer, he 
made a headlong divé, going clear to the bot- 
tom. He swam quickly about, looking jhrough 
the yellow-tinted water, in the hope of finding 
his friend. The seconds seemed hours. He 
seemed about to suffocate. The blood vessels in 
his head seemed ready to burst; and then he 
was obliged to come to the surface for breath. 

“Haven’t you found him?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“He’s drowned! Tie's drowned!” 

But Ned waited only long enough to take 
breath. In he plunged again. He knew that 
Charley was somewhere near the rock, for there 
was no current to float him away, and he dived 
again, very near the place where he first went 
down. 

Instead of touching bottom, this time, his 
hand gently slipped along something that was 
smooth, like the body of a sleeping fish. The 
next instant, the little hero had grasped the 
wrist of Charley Simms, and in a second they 
were both at the surface. 

“lve got him!” he called; “I’ve got him!” 
He pulled the boy upon the rock, allowed him 
to rest there for a few minutes, and then, with 
the help of the others, he was taken to the 
bank. There was a blue gash upon‘his fore 
head, from which the blood poured over his 
white face. 

“THe’s dead! Tle’s dead!”’ wailed the boys. 

But Ned was not done yet. Turning his 
senseless comrade on his face, he took him by 
the heels and raised his body, to let the water 
run from his mouth. Then he rolled him over, 
pressed the chest and lungs in such a manne 
as to induce respiration, and even breathed intc 
his mouth. 

In about ten minutes, there came a gasp, a 
strangling cough, and Charley opened his eyes 

This had hardly taken place, when Hig Higs 
ton splashed into the pond again, declaring thet 
Charley was all right, and he intended to finish 
his swim. Ned paid no attention to him, but 
devoted himself to his friend, who was now able 
to sit up. 

He suffered intensely from the blow on his 
head, and, with the assistance of Ned, began tc 
dress, for the purpose of going home. Just then. 
acry arose from the water,— 

“Quick, Ned! Quick! I’ve got the cramp: 
Help! Help!” 

Hig Higston was near the middle of the ponc 
when he uttered this cry; and, as the startlec 
Ned turned his head, he saw him throw up 
his arms quickly, and sink beneath the sur 
face. : 

The next instant, Ned was swimming swiftly 
toward him, keeping his eyes on the spot wher» 
Hig went down. 

He had nearly reached him, when, to his ho: 
ror, he saw Fred Prescott, forgetful that he wa. 
but a beginner, and no doubt bewildered by thi. 
new and appalling accident, swimming out t« 
help rescue his drowning comrade. 

“Go back!” cried Ned, fiercely. “Go back 














You can’t help him! Go back! You'll drown!’ 
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other day; she had a knack of always putting | 
the best side out. | 

The children came so fast that the two rooms 
had to be made into four, and by-and-by we had 
that garret. I was the oldest of thirteen—good 
old-fashioned number—and every one on ’em 
worth raising, too. And when mother was the 
Governor’s lady, as some folks called her, she 
looked every bit as young asI did. She was a 
handsomer woman than I ever was, tall and ma- 
jestic. That’s her portrait up there, taken when 
she was sixty; would you believe it? 

Well, that was old times. I and Pa Eaton 
might live in our own house, but the boys make | 
such a fuss. I’ve got ten of them, you see, ten | 
big, good boys; some of them here and some | 
there, but they all want us. Ay, bless their dear | 
hearts, none of them thinks their place quite | 
perfect till they get Grandma Eaton in one cor- 
ner, and grandpa in another. 

Last Christmas they gave us a set of silver, 


But Fred did not heed him; and kept strug- 
gling forward into deeper and deeper water. 

Hig rose and sank twice, before Ned could 
reach him; but he caught him by the hair, as he 
came up the last time, and held his face above 
water, 

“Now, just keep still,” he said, “and I’ll get 
you ashore.” 

But the bewildered and half-drowned boy 
struggled to clasp the body of his preserver, 

“Don’t touch me! I’ll let you go, if you do— 
I will, as sure as you are alive,” said Ned, with | 
such earnestness that he was instantly obeyed. 

Ile was towing him along in this manner, 
when Fred, whose strength had given out, gave 
a shriek for help. 

“O, don’t leave me!” pleaded Hig; “I shall 
drown!” 

“Has the cramp gone?” 

“Yes; but I'll have it again!” 

“T guess not. There—try and swim; now go 
along; you'll soon touch bottom.” and ever so many gold things besides. I just 

Poor Fred was used up,indeed; and when Ned | keep them to show, same’s the new-married peo- 
reached him, despite the caution given by the | ple do. 
noble boy, he threw both arms around his | Selina, my second grandchild, was married 
neck, and drew him under water. jlast month. She begins higher up than her 

By this time, our hero was nearly exhausted; | Grandma Eaton did, but then it’s nateral. She 
but his own life was in peril, and, by a desper- | hasn’t married a poor man; but I hope she’s got 
ate effoyt, he freed his neck from the gripe of | what I did, and that’s a treasure in my husband. 
Fred, and came to the surface again. Yes, Grandpa Eaton, sittin’ there, looking into 

The instant he did so, he seized the drowning the fire, you’ve been like an angel to your wife 
boy’s hair, and gave it a wrench, that caused these forty year. Never an unkind word; al- 
him to shrick with pain. | ways willing to take the burden off of me, no 











“(ll jerk it all out, if you touch me again!” | matter what it was. He’s done woman’s work 
added Ned. “Let your arms hang down, and | at the tub, more than once, to help his sick wife; 
don’t stir.” he’s cooked many a meal of victuals, and walked 

Fred passively obeyed, was floated into shal-| the floor with sick children night in and night 
low water, and the next moment, all five boys | out, bless his dear, unselfish heart! He’s been 
were safe upon the shore. my other self. 

Poor Ned was so exhausted, that he sank| And with all that he’s made himself indepen- 
upon the bank, and it was some time before he | dent—but where am I running to? 
could dress, so as to start for home. I’m Grandma Eaton to ’most every body, but 

When it became known that Ned Havemyer | ’specially to the babies. If ever I’m where I feel 
had been the means of saving the lives of three | heaven aint but a step off, it’s when the inno- 
of his companions, every person in town was | cent children lay in my arms. And I think I’ve 
sounding his praise. got the prettiest gran’children in the world, I’m 

But the interest in this incident had not yet | sure they’re the best. But deary me, they ought 
died away, when the little village of Elkton was | to be, for the house is filled with their toys. 
thrown into an excitement ten times.as great,| I’ve got one little baby-boy, myself. He’s 
by an occurrence which will be described in the | never been over three years and six months old, 
next chapter. | never. That’s what it said on the lid of his tiny 

coffin, when I put my lips down on his little 
happy face. He’s my baby, now. I feel his lit- 
| tle clinging arms round my neck often; and the 
soft touch of his sweet red lips on mine. I see 

You may think me a very old woman; but | him in my dreams, and he’s always just my ba- 
I'm only eighty-five. That’s not such a terrible | by, and he always will be. It’s a sort of conso- 
age. Ican see to hem fine muslin without my | lation to think that I’m going home where he is, 
specs, though I must have the old horn-rims to | and that I shall hold him up against my bosom, 
read by. where he laid when he died. Dearlamb! My 

Well, it seems sometimes as if Id lived a| Pretty, pretty baby! ALMA. 
dreadful long life, and then again it don’t. 
There’s pa over there in the corner—but he can 
speak for himself. He says it don’t seem but 
yesterday since he was playing leap-frog on the 
common. Only to think of it! He played leap- 
frog ~n the common, once? Why, he can’t walk 
without a stick, and aint half as spry as me. 

Let me see; what were the plays when I was a | 
girl? 

I remember Becky Smithe coming over,—she 
always wore a blue check, always,—and we'd go 
up garret; but I can’t think, for the life of me, 
what we played at. 

O yes, I can, too, Wenever had no boughten 
babies, or boughten toys of any kind. Ifacup 
was broke in the kitchen, it was a treasure for 
the play-house. 

Brother Joe—he’s gone years ago; died at for- 
ty, in South America—made us a great baby of 
rags, and stuffed it with sawdust. Yes, I recol- 
lect; I called it Mary Ann Sawyer. And Joe 
used to cut the corn-stalks, and make some 
pretty furniture out of them. I had a whole set, 
I remember, up in our garret, and Becky Smithe 
—she married a sea captain, and died in China, | 
years and years ago—liked to come to our house | 
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GRANDMA EATON. 


I’m Grandma Eaton. 


TEA AND TRAVEL. 


Tea takes precedence in using the Pacific Rail- 
way as a great agent of commerce, and is now 
finding its way from the East to the West “by 
rail,”’—and it does so by travelling eastwardly. 

When the Pacific Railroad was opened, the 
assertion that it could be used for the transpor- 
tation of the bulkier articles of oriental com- 
merce was much ridiculed by the English. Tea, 
for instance, they declared, never could be sent 
from China or Japan by the way of the Pacific 
Ocean and the Pacific Railroad. The thing was 

| impossible in itself,—and even were it physical- 
ly possible, it would not pay. This they de- 
monstrated,—to their own satisfaction. 

The English have a very happy way of en- 
deavoring to prove that it is impossible that 
things should be done, which, nevertheless, are 
done, and sometimes while the process of dem- 
onstration is going on. Thus, they declared it 
would be impracticable to make the canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez,—and yet the isthmus was 
canalized, and vessels now pass through the 
canal every day, going from Europe to the East, | 
or from the East to Europe. 

So it has been with regard to the transporta- 
tion of bulky merchandise on our overland rail. 
road. The ink of the English writers had hard- 
ly got dry on the paper used in conclusively | 
showing that tea couldn’t be sent from Yokoha- | 
ma to New York, via San Francisco, when it | 
was thus sent, in the easiest manner. 

This was done at the close of last winter, and 
at the beginning of spring. Several thousand 
packages of Japan tea were placed on board the 
ship Benefactress, and sent to San Francisco. 
The time consumed in making the passage 
across the Pacific was twenty-six days, the dis- 
tance being five thousand miles. 

Arrived at San Francisco, the tea was trans- 
| ferred to twelve cars on that long railway that 
touches the Pacific at one of its termini, and the 





best of any. 

One day when Joe came up to play with us, I 
got very angry with him, and called him “rag- | 
baby Joe.” He never made any more corn-stalk 
furniture for me after that, never. But he took 
to be a cabinet maker, and turned off some pret- 
ty nice things in his day. That mahogany, 
three-clawed table over there, was his make; the 
last thing he did, about; poor Joe! 

Well, there wasn’t much fun in my childhood, 
for my folks was very poor. Sometimes my 
gran’children don’t like to hear me tell of that; 
but I never shall be ashamed to tell what I 
sprung from. 

My father lived to be Governor of his native 
State, but he began life in two rooms. That was | 
before we had the attic. 

Mother was the neatest woman you ever see. 





You wouldn’t hardly know Monday from any | Atlantic at the other, These cars were twelve 


days in making the journey, which is a distance 
of 8800 miles. The rate of travel was 275 miles 
a day, or, as near as may be, 11 1-2 miles an 
hour. 


Such work as this would have been pro-| 
nounced, thirty years ago, almost as impossible | 


as that of making a trip to the moon, and back 

It is quite a startling fact, notwithstanding 
all that had been done previously, in the way 
of annihilating space, that a great cargo of heavy 
merchandise should have been brought from 
Japan to New York city in little more than five 
weeks. No extra exertions were made to effect 
a rapid transportation of the tea from San Fran- 
cisco to New Yorla, or that part of the work 
might have been done in cight days, instead of 
twelve. The passage also from Japan to Cali- 
fornia was rather a long one, being less than 
two hundred miles a day. The entire trans- 
portation might have been effected in thirty 
days; and we have no doubt that between Chi- 
na and Japan on the one side and New York on 
the other, commercial communication soon will 
be made in twenty-five days. 

Such is one of the miracles that science, and 
entérprise, and industry, operating with great 
sapital, are effecting in the world; and these 
things are but the commencement of what is to 
be done—“‘the beginning of the end,” if any end 
there can be to what is called “the progress of 
improvement.” 

The world has changed much in the last thirty 
years, but it will change yet more in the next 
thirty years, because it has a larger basis to 
start from, just as a very rich man finds it easi- 
er to make money than a poor man finds it. As 
money produces money, so does improvement 
lead to improvement. 


+o». 
TWO PICTURES. 


An old farm-house, with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about 
And wishes his one thought all day: 
“O if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be!” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 
A man who round the world has been, 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long,— 
“O could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 

The old, green meadows could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be!” 

MARIAN DovG.Lass. 
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PIERRE BONAPARTE. 

The gentleman who is known as Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, and who was recently tried for mur- 
der, at Tours, in France, is said to be on his 
way to America, his own country being too hot 
to hold him. 

He is a singular specimen of a man, and his 
position in life is a strange one; and his history 
shows how disadvantageous it is to have a bad 
temper,—or to have the reputation of having 
one. 

He is one of the many sons of Lucien Bona- 
parte, a brother of the great Napoleon whose 
intellect and deeds made the Bonaparte family 
all that it is, or that it ever will be. 

Lucien Bonaparte was the only one of the em- 
peror’s brothers over whom that wonderful man 
did not rule as despotically as if they had been 
his born slaves. The emperor had a passion for 
converting his brothers and sisters into kings 
and queens,—but the crowns he placed on their 
heads were only the evidences that he owned 
and ordered their wearers. 

He made his brother Joseph king of Naples; 
and then king of Spain. He made Louis, king 
of Holland; and Jerome, king of Westphalia. 

The husband of his sister Caroline, Joachim 
Murat, he made king of Naples, when Joseph 
was sent to rule over the Spaniards. 

His step-son, Eugene Beauharnais, was vice- 
roy of Italy; and Eugene’s sister, Hortense, was 
the wife of Louis Bonaparte, and so at one time 
she was queen of Holland. 

Of his brother Lucien, Napoleon could not 
make a king, though he wished to do so. Lu- 
cien did not care-for a crown,—but, perhaps, he 
might have accepted one, had not the emperor 
required him to act dishonorably, as the price 


| of it. 


Lucien was twice married, and he had the rare 
good fortune to marry well on both occasions. 
His first wife was a daughter of an innkeeper; 
his second, the widow of a rich banker. 

Napoleon demanded that he should divorce 
his wife, make a great marriage, and then be 
placed on a throne. 

Lucien said “No, he would not divorce a wife 
with whom he could find no fault, and who had 
deserved no such treatment.” © 


The brothers quarrelled, and came very near | ing and apt expressions. 


having a fight with fists. In consequence of 
this, when the French crown was scttled on the 
Napoleon family, Lucien and his sons were 
passed over, and allowed no place in the line of 
succession. Were all others of the Bonapartes 
to die to-day, not one of Lucien’s descendants 
could succeed to the French crown. They are 
related to the imperial family, but they do not 
belong to it. A queer state of things, but their 
real state. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte is one of Lucien’s 
sons,—his youngest son, we think, but are not 
quite sure. He was born in 1816, and is in his 
| fifty-fourth year. He is a man of talents, but 
all that is good in him is spoiled bythe warmth 
of his temper. Two of his elder brothers won 
fame by their learning and talents, but Pierre— 
which is French for Peter—is renowned only be- 
cause of the scrapes into which he has been led 
by his impetuous temper. 

It is charged against him that he has killed 
several men, simply because he got angry with 
them. Probably there is little of truth in these 
stories; but there can be no doubt that heis a 
fiery fellow, and too impatient to be a safe com- 
panion. 

Last winter, he was waited on by two French- 
men,—M. Victor Noir and M. de Fonvieile,—to 
make arrangements to fight a duel. <A quarrel 
took place, and in that quarel M. Noir was shot. 

The prince was tried on the charge of murder, 
and acquitted; but the emperor requires him to 
leave France, and he has decided to come to 
America. No welcome awaits such men here. 
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KING JAMES’ BIBLE. 


The English Bible, in common use, is called 
King James’ Bible, because it was translated 
and published in his reign, and by his authority. 

Great pains were taken to give it accuracy. 
The work was given in-charge to forty-seven of 
the best scholars in Great Britain, working in 
six different divisions. It was then carefully re- 
vised by twelve, two of the most competent be- 
ing chosen from each division. It was revised 
asecond time by Drs. Smith and Bilson, and 
published in 1611. 

It was not, after all this care, a new transla- 
tion, but only a revision of previous translations. 
Previous to its appearing, there had been six 
versions of the Bible published in England. 

The first was by John Wickliffe, the Reform- 
er, in 1880. Wickliffe was neither a Hebrew nor 
Greek scholar, it is said, and used only the Lat- 
in text of the vulgate, repeating, therefore, its 
errors. 

The second was by William Tyndale, not far 
from 1520. It is a monument to his wonderful 
industry and fine scholarship, and hus been the 
basis of all later versions 

The third was by Myles Coverdale, in 1535, 
and is inferior in scholarship, and in the beauty 
and strength of its English style, to Tyndale’s. 

The fourth is called Cranmer’s Bible, being 
published under the general editorship of the 
archbishop, who prepared an introduction for 
it. It is changed little from the previous ver- 
sions. 

The fifth was the Geneva Bible, a revision of 
Tyndale’s, by William Whittingham, and other 
English clergymen, who were exiles from Eng- 
land at Geneva, in the reign of bloody Mary. ~ 

The sixth was the Bishop’s Bible, prepared 
under the superintendence of Dr. Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This was virtually a new 
translation, as the original text was carefully 
examined by fifteen eminent scholars, and they 
| did their work with great thoroughness. The 








| Psalms of this version are still in use in the. 


| Prayer Book of the Episcopal church in Eng- 
| land and the United States. 
| All these versions were carefully consulted by 
| the translators appointed by King James, and 
whatever in them was found to be both accurate 
| and good, was taken without change. Where 
errors of translation were discovered, or where 
| the English style was capable of marked im- 
| provement, the needed changes were made. 
| This version has been universally admired for 
| its dignity, and grace, and force. It is one of 
| the finest models of the vigor and beauty of the 
| English language—a wonderful collection of 
| pithy and strong Anglo-Saxon words, and on 
that account is easily understood by the people. 
|. Its excellence may be seen in comparison with 
\*a Catholic version, published in Rheims, in 1582. 
| The latter has such words as these, which not 
lone in a hundred can understand: Oditle, 
(Rom. 1: 80); co-inquinatious, (2 Peter, 2: 13, 
| 20); comessatious, (Gal. 5: 11); suasible, (James 
| 8: 17); and domesticals, (1 Tim. 5: 8). Nosuch 
blemishes are found in King James’ version. 
Many of the beautiful phrases in it are taken 
from Tyndale’s version, which abounds in strik- 
Such are “the author 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








snd finisher of our faith”; “turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens. 

It is now nearly two hundred and sixty years 
since this version was published, and the ques- 
tion of anew translation is exciting much at- 
tention in England and in this country. On 
some accounts itis desirable. There have been 
: any corrections made in the original text of 
the Scriptures by the discovery of new and an- 
cient manuscripts. The Greek and Hebrew lan- 
onaes are also better.understood, and the meth- 
ois of interpreting the Bible, by a comparison 
of one part with another, are greatly improved. 
Some words, also, in our present version have 
passed out of use, and others have changed their 
orizinal meaning, SO that they convey to most 
readers a false sense. 

But, on the other hand, many difficulties lie 
in the way of change. No new translation can 
aver fill the place of the old among all people 
using the English language. It is far better to 
have a version with some imperfections, than to 
have no version in common. 

It is doubtful, also, whether any new version 
would be, on the whole, an improvement. A 
more literal translation is not, on that account, 
to be preferred. The passage, “A double-mind- 
ed man is unstable in all his ways,” is infinitely 
better than “A man unsteady in his opinions is 
inconstant in all his actions.” ‘ 

The change in the Bible Union’s version of 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” to Happy are 
the poor in spirit, is a loss of dignity and pow- 
er, for pedantic correctness. 

Anew version, also, would make sad changes 
in religious life and literature. King James’ 
Bible has been “the Book” for all English speak- 
ing people, for more than two centuries. Its 
words are endeared to them by the most pre- 
cious associations. Its language is inwoven 
with literature, biography, and all the rela- 
tions of life. A change might have deplorable 
effects. 

On this account a sirong opposition, led by 
the Earl of Shaftsbury, is made to a project 
started in England for a new translation, under 
the auspices of the bishops of the established 
church. The opposition promises to be suc- 
cessful, 
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THE CUBAN CONTEST. 


If we can trust to Spanish accounts of the 
state of things in the Island of Cuha, the civil 
war that has been raging there for more than a 
year is drawing to a close. Spanish accounts, 
however, are not always to be depended upon. 

We gave a statement of the causes of this war, 
just after the contest began, so that it is unnec- 
essary to allude to them again; but some other 
Cuban matters are deserving of attention. 

The Cuban war is remarkable in this respect; 
that not one great battle has been fought by 
the opposing armies since the contest com- 
menced. There has been hard fighting, but it 
has been in all cases of an irregular character. 
In no one instance have the parties to the war 
sought to put the issue on the decision of what 
is called a pitched battle. 

This is in part owing to the fact that the in- 
surgents, or patriots, never have been well sup- 
Plied with arms. They appear to have had men 
enough, but they have been without modern 
weapons, so that if they had gone into battle 
with a disciplined, well-armed Spanish force, 
they would probably have been beaten, and 
their cause lost. 

On the other hand, the Spaniards have shunned 
a pitched battle, not because they are deficient 
in courage,—for the Spaniards are as brave men 
as there are in the world,—but because they 
feared the moral and political effect of a defeat. 

Had they staked every thing on the result of 
4 great battle, and been beaten, the govern- 
ment of the United States would very likely 
have acknowledged the Cuban Republic, and 
the effect of such acknowledgment would have 
been fatal to the Spanish cause. 

So long as the Spaniards retain the govern- 
ment of Cuba in their hands, and all the strong 
Places, and do not suffer a great defeat in the 
field, our government cannot acknowledge the 
Cuban Republic,—for to say that such a nation 
&xists, under such circumstances, would be to 
Utter a falsehood. Before a “nation,” as the Cu- 
bans call themselves, can be recognized as such 
by other nations, it must show that it approach- 
&s to something like equality to its antagonist. 

This is what the Cuban patriots never have 
been able to do. Consequently this country, 
speaking through its government, has not been 
able to Say that they have made themselves a 
Ration.” 

Much fault has been found with our govern- 
ment because it has not helped the Cuban pa- 
tiots, or acknowledged them as forming the 





the Cubans would have been successful long 
ago. : 

That the Cubans would have succeeded had 
this country helped them is perhaps truc; but 
then the United States could not have done this 
without acting dishonestly, by breaking faith 
with the Spaniards, a proceeding at once im- 
moral and dishonorable. 

Our government could not say that the Repub- 
lic of Cuba existed, because it has not as yet had 
any legal evidence of its existence. Such a Re- 
public may be established at some time in the 
future, but if so, something more will be neces- 
sary to its accomplishment than the mere asser- 
tion of an independent life. 


HUNTING OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


Ostrich feathers are very valuable, costing in 
Africa from ten to sixty dollars a pound. As it 
téKes as many as seventy feathers to make a 
pound, and not more than twenty-five can be 
had from a single bird, a great number of birds 
must be killed to supply the half ton of feath- 
ers annually exported. The natives count it 
their most profitable hunting to kill ostriches 
Harper’s “Wild Sports of the World” gives a 
good account of the manner of hunting: 


With his arrows tipped with fatal poison, the 
savage hunter discovers the nest of an ostrich— 
a mere hollow in the sand, from three to six feet 
wide, and eighteen inches deep. Removing the 
ezes from the nest, and burving them out of 
sight, the cunning bowman lies flat on his belly 
in the excavation, and patiently awaits the re- 
turn of the unsuspecting birds. Let their num- 
ber be what it may, two, three or four, he lies 
quite snug and still, till, sauntering easily up, 
they come fairly within range of his dreadful 
arrow; then over the edge of the next he takes 
aim, and before the first bird, pierced with the 
poisoned dart, has time to cry out, another ar- 
row is fitted, and twang! another mighty os- 
trich is stricken to death. If he is a cool hand 
and knows his business, ten minutes from the 
time of the ostriches’ first approach will see him 
with the entire family at his feet, and he eager- 
ly gathering his crop of feathers. It is impor- 
tant he should pluck them while the body is 
still warm—they retain their gloss and curl the 
better, and fetch more at the sale. 

Another method adopted by the ostrich hunt- 
er is to disguise himself in the skin of one of 
these birds, and, armed with his bow and poi- 
soned arrows, stalk about the plain, imitating 
the gait and actions of the ostrich. 





SCARED OUT OF THE RHEUMATISM. 

More than half the diseases of humanity are 
forms of paralysis—a stoppage of some of the 
vital powers or instruments of life. If these can 
be forced into activity again the sufferer is saved. 
Here is a curious account of a disabled old lady 
who was restored by being forced to “stretch 
her legs.”’. It is told by Rev. Mr. Osgood, in the 
New York Evening Post: 


I remember a funny story about a rich lady 
who owned a grand estate near Cork, and who 
had chronic rheumatism, that no doctors, for- 
eign chemists or mineral springs could cure. 

In despair the poor old soul came home to die, 
and used to be trundied about her lawn and 
meadow in a hand-chair, by her man-servant, 
till one day, whilst meditating on her gradual 
descent to the tomb, in her chair in the meadow, 
her man-servant, with staring eyes of horror, 
exclaimed,— 

“QO, mistress! the great bull has broken loose, 
and is making directly toward us!” and he im- 
mediately proved his personal discretion more 
than his valor by taking to his heels, with the 
full conviction, probably, that his healthy legs 
were of more value than his lady’s damaged 
timbers. ‘ 

But what could she do but die? Not so. She 
saw that she could at the worst only die under 
the beast’s horns, and she might as well try to 
die game. 

So up she started and away she ran, and was 
over the fence nearly as soon as her unheroic 
man-in-waiting. She left the bull and the rheu- 
matism in the meadow behind, and it is said was 
not troubled afterwards by either. 
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A VALUABLE LIBRARY. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co., of New York, are con- 
ferring a real benefit upon the young by the 
publication of their “Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders.” Each volume treats of a separate sub- 
ject, is complete in itself, and is profusely illus- 
trated. 








ence and the arts. 
taste for solid reading has been titiated by too 
much story reading, a healthy change and stim- 
ulant is offered in either of these books, while 
for the family library, or as an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote and illustration for teachers, 
the whole series is unexcelled. 

The volumes already issued are: ‘‘Egypt 3,300 
Years Ago;” 40 Illustrations. ‘Wonders of Op- 
tics;”” 78 Illustrations. ‘Thunder and Light- 





Cuban Republic. Had it done so, it is often said 


‘| woman, during a sea storm, appeared at the 


The volumes upon scientific subjects are writ- 
ten with careful accuracy, and familiar expla- 
nations are given of the most striking phenom- 
ena in nature, and the latest discoveries in sci- 
For the boy or girl whose 





ning;”’ 89 Illustrations. ‘Wonders of Heat;” 


90 Illustrations. 
Tllustrations. 
lustrations. 
tions. 


“Wonders of Pompeii;” 80 
“Intelligence of Animals;” 54 Il- 
“Sublime in Nature;” 50 Illustra- 


te 
A FEARLESS WOMAN. 
A case of coolness and courage in a young 


time the brig Fred Bliss (Capt. Sherman) was 
wrecked on the Swampscott rocks by the recent 
April gale. 

The captain’s wife (she had been married but 
five months, and this was her first voyage) was | 
conspicuous for her presence of mind and cour- | 
age during the disaster. When the vessel was | 
reduced to a wreck on the surf, with the water 

up to her between decks, Mrs. Sherman, who is 

not more than eighteen years of age, collected 

her husband’s clothing and other effects, and 

got them ready for landing, the first opportuni- 

ty. The other valuable articles, such as money 

and watches, she concealed in the folds of a 

shawl which she wound around her waist; and 

even when the spray was flying over the vessel, 

she walked ashore with a cage in her hand, con- 

taining a favorite canary. She saved the life of 
the little warbler. 

The people in the vicinity afforded the lady 

and her shipwrecked companions all the aid and 

shelter they required. The crew, as well as the 
captain, saved most of their effects. 





+0 --— 
ROYAL COURTESY. 


Justin McCarthy, in the Galazy, tells a good 
story of Victoria and Eugenie, which illustrates 
the blunt honesty of the former, in strong con- 
trast with the native courtesy and tact of the 
latter. 

An American lady, with great labor and ex- 
pense, prepared two large volumes, filled with 
autumn leaves from the American forests, of all 
imaginable hues and tints. The collection was 
large, and assorted with exquisite beauty and 
taste. As the European forest leaves have no 
such delicate coloring as‘our own, she hoped the 
present would be an acceptable one, and for- 
warded one of the volumes to the English queen, 
and the other to the French empress. 

After a few weeks, she received an answer 
from both. The package was returned from 
Victoria, with a cold, courtly letter, stating that 
it was not allowable for the queen to receive 
presents from persons in private stations. <A 
letter came from Eugenie, on the other hand, 
kind, frank, full of the truest courtesy, return- 
ing thanks for the beautiful and welcome gift. 
The lady, it need not be said, has very different 
feelings towards the two royal persons. 


——_—__+or 
COOLED DOWN. 

A musical friend once told us confidentially 
that he had given up serenading, in disgust, for 
when he was playing bewitching airs at the mid- 
night hour, to show his regard for a beautiful 
schoolmate, a basin of dirty water was emptied 
on his head. Another serenader had an equally 
cool reception : 

I serenaded Sophia once when she was but a 
tender lass; and the greeting which I received 
for my musical display has never been fully ap 
preciated by me. It was the witching hour of 
night, when churchyards yawn. Every thing 
was hushed, and stillness reigned profound. | 
commenced to sing, “I Bring a Little Flower to 
Thee.” 

Sophia was hanging out of the window, and it 
was through her solicitations that I endeavored 
to warble this precious picce—“I Bring a Little 
Flower to Thee.” Sophia’s tyrannical papa stuck 
his head out of the window, and in a voice of 
thunder roared,— 

“Well, just set it on the doorstep, and don’t 
make so much fuss about such a wretched little 
flower.” 

———~oe—____ 
WHAT BECOMES OF OLD SHOES.. 

Many people wonder where the old shoes go 
to. It is hard for large families to get rid of 
them. But few are well-informed enough to 
know that what they send away, as so much 
trash, often comes back again, in the shape of 
ornamental or useful articles. An exchange 
says: 

Old shoes are cut up in small pieces, and these 
are put, for a couple of days, in chloride of sul- 
phur, which makes the leather very hard and 
brittle. After this is effected, the material is 
washed in water, dried, ground to powder, and 
mixed with some substance which makes the 
particles adhere together, as shellac, good glue, 
or thick solution of gum. It is then pressedinto 
moulds, and shaped into combs, buttons, knife- 
handles, and many other articles. 

<> —__—- 
SHAKING THE UNITED STATES. 


Passing over the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road, a short time since, as the mail was thrown 
off at one of the stations, it was picked up by a 
negro boy fifteen years old, who took it on his 
shoulder and started for the post-office. 

After proceeding a short distance he was met 
by a gentleman followed by adog. As the dog 
passed, the negro gave him akick, which the 
gentleman resented by seizing him by the coat 
collar and giving him a thorough shaking. As 
soon as the boy recovered from this process he 
turned upon the agitator and said,— 

“Look-a-here, massa, you’d better be keerful 
how you shakes dis chile; cos when you shakes 
me you shakes de whole United States—I car- 





ries de mail!” 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am comp:sed of fifty-six letters. . 

My 6, 54, 21, 16, 45 was an ancient measure. 
My 11, 18, 4, 24, 34 was an ancient musician. 
My 14, 55, 2, 22, 35 was an ancient prophet. 
My 20, 26, 31, 8, 12 was a cclobeated man. 
My 25, 1, 7, 48, 18 was an ancient city, 

My 28, 19. 44, 4, 47 was an ancient king. 

My 39, 41, 35, 16, 45 was an ancient officer. 
My 82, 21, 39, 52, 51 was an ancient animal. 
My 37, 1, 49, 27, 10 was an ancient river. 

My 40, 46, 38, 3, 22 was an ancient town. 
My 44, 8, 29, 33, 5 was an ancient measure. 
My 46, 37, 29, 42, 41 was an ancient mountain. 
My 48, 17, 7, 39, 9 was an ancient plant. 

My 53, 23, 50, 15 was a precious stone. 


My whole is a verse in the Bible. Isoia. 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in peach, but not in plum. 
My &econd is in finger, but not in thumb, 
My third is in time, but not in hour. 
My fourth is in strength, but not in power. 
My /ji/th is in sour, but not in sweet. 
My stzth is in pork, but not in meat. 
My whole is a boy’s name. 
M. A. B. Cocnrane. 





An old theory, a relic of barbarism. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. To surround. 
2. A thought. 
8. Not ideal. 


4. A story. G. T. W. P. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 

. A small bundle. 
. An ancient priest. 
. A distilled liquor. 

A constellation. 
ly initials name a country. My finals, its capital. 

J. G. B. 


1 

2. 

3. 

4 

d 
6. 

CROSS PUZZLE. 


The central letters, down and across, name the 
quality of athletes. 


1. An era. 6. A subordinate. 

2. An affirmative. 7. A pen. 

3. A girl’s name. 8. A piece. 

4. Remnants. 9. A part. 

5. Athletic. Havrpsor. 
Conundrums. 


Why is a bottle of brandy like a haunted house? 
It contains spirits. 


Why is anew Paris bonnet like a whipping? It 
makes one smart. 

What is the first thing a lady does when she falls 
into the water? She gets wet. 

Which letter in the alphabet is most useful to a 
deafold lady? A; it will make her hear. 

Why do thieves lead a comfortable life? 
they take things easy. 


When is love deformed? When it is all on one 
side. 


Because 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fa-the-r, you, mo-th-er, S-ue, compan-y, i-r-on. 
Tue YoutHu’s COMPANION. 

2. 1. Rode, road, Rhode. 2. All, awl. Payne, pain. 
4. Bell, belle. 

3. “Poverty comes in at the door and love flies out 
at the window.” 

. Hand-cuff. 

5. Cape Fear. . 

6. Lyons, Venice, Athens, Belfast, Augusta, Tunis, 
Naples, Montreal. 
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THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal 
sport; 

And ene day, as his lions strove, sat looking on the 


court: 

The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by 
their side, 

And ’mongst them, Count de Lorge, with one he 
hoped to make his bride. 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 


show— 

Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal 
beasts below. 7 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing 


aws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind 
went with their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar, they rolled 
one on another, 

Till all the pit with sand and wind was ina thun- 
d’rous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing 
through the air; 

Said Francis, then, ‘Good gentlemen, we’re better 
here than there.”’ 

De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king—a beauteous, 
lively dame, 

With eailing lips, and bright, sharp eyes, which al- 
ways seemed the same. 

She thought: “The count, my lover, is as brave as 
brave can be; 

He surely would do desperate things to show his 
love of me! 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on,—the chance is won- 
drous fine, : 

I'll drop my glove to prove his love; great glory will 
be mine!”’ 

She dropped her glove to prove his love—then looked 
on him and smiled; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions 
wild; 

The leap was quick, return was quick: he soon re- 

ained his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 
lady’s face. 

“Well done!” cried Francis; “bravely done!” and 
he rose from where he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task 
like that!’’ ‘LeigH Hunt. 

—_———__ +o 


BELLS. 

There is something in the sound of a bell, 
strangely charming, and unlike any thing else, 
in its effect on the senses and heart. The his- 
tory of this peculiar instrument (hardly a mu- 
sical instrument, in the strict sense, and yet 
capable of a singular kind of music) is very 
interesting. Brainerd’s Musical World has the 
following about church bells and others: 

To call the fold to church in time 
We chime. 
When joy and mirth are on the wing, 


We sing. 
When we lament a parting soul, 
We toll. 


Bells were used by the high priest in the Jew- 
ish temple service. They were of gold, and were 
fastened to the hem of his garment, so that no- 
tice might be given “when he goeth in unto the 
holy place befuye the Lord ; and when he cometh 
out, that he die not,’”’—showing that bells were 
known in the days of Moses. 

In remote ages, they were used to call people 
together, and it was but natural that Christians 
should use them, to announce the hour of prayer. 

About the year 400, bells were introduced in 
churches, by St. Pauline, bishop of Nola, in 
Campania. 

The bell has for ages been a friend to man; 
sympathizing with him in sorrow and joy, 
warning him of danger, rousing him to action, 
and calling him to prayer, and to the house of 
God. 

We were once visiting a high hill on the banks 
of the Rhine, on a quiet Sunday morning. The 
sun had not yet risen, and silence reigned all 
around us. As the surf rose, and lifted the mist 
from the river, and his golden rays were giving 
beautiful outlines to the o.d towered castles on 
the other shore, we could hear the church bells 
from at least twenty villages, on both sides of 
the river, giving notice of the break of day, and 
calling to prayer. 

Never did bells sound so beautiful, so calm; 
never was the holiness of God’s day brought 
nearer to our heart; never did we seem nearer 
two the higher and purer world, than on that 
occasion. 

Bells have a strong influence over us, at any 
time or place, but we love to hear them on a 
quiet Sabbath day in the country, in preference 
to the chimes of the city. And, when travelling 
in the country, we never fail to ask whether the 
village church has a bell. A church without a 
bell, seems like a dumb person; and a district 
which is deprived of its holy, elevating influence, 
we cannot help but pity. 

“How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet! Now, dying all away, 
Now, pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where mem'ry slept.” 


Animals are not less touched by bells than 
man. Heavy draught horses have bells hung 
to them, to encourage and amuse them in their 
work. We have heard of an animal which died 
after the bell had been taken from it. 

—_——__+or—___—_ 
AWFUL WORDS. 

Itis a great treat to mect with children who 
talk in a quiet, modest way, without lugging in 
superlatives to express very common feelings. 
If any of our readers have fallen into the bad 
habit of using bigger words than are needed, the 
following paragraph may be suggestive: 

There was once an awful little girl who had 
an awful way of saying “awful” to every thing. 
She lived in an awful house, in an awful street 
in an awful village, which was an awful distance 
from any other awful place. She went to an 





who gave her awful lessons out of awful books. 
Every day she was so awful hungry that she ate 
an awful amount of food, so that she looked aw- 
ful healthy. Her hat was awful small, and her 
feet were awful large. She went to an awful 
church and her minister was an awful preacher. 
When she took an awful walk she climbed awful 
hills, and when she got tired she satdown under 
an awful tree to rest herself. In summer she 
found the weather awful hot, and in winter aw- 
ful cold. When it didn’t rain there was an aw- 
ful drought, and when the awful drought was 
over, there was an awfulrain. So that this aw- 
| ful girl was all the time in an awful state, and 
if she don t get over saying ‘‘awful’” about every 
thing, lam afraid she will, by-and-by, come to 
an awful end. 


—_—_—_+o+-—____ 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Queen Victoria has not been so popular in 
England since the death of Albert. She has 
withdrawn herself into private life, and the peo- 
ple like their monarch to show herself more in 
public. But she has always proved herself to 
be a noble woman. The Boston Transcript tells 
the following story of an interview with an 
American lady: 


Several years since an American lady of rare 
good sense and Christian attainment went to 
Germany to seek health. On her way homeshe 
went to England. Her position at home, her 
education and refinement of manner, entitled 
her to be presented to the English sovereign. 

To gratify her friends she went to St. James, 
little thinking how much pleasure was in store 
for her. As the queen approached the lady she 
was attracted by her quict and possessed man- 
ner, and by the expression of universal charity 
of thought and deed which came like a benedic- 
tion from the face of my friend to all those who 
approached her. 

A few royal words of welcome were said, the 
queen passed on, and Mrs. thought her 
part in the pageant was done. A little after the 
“ventleman in waiting” brought a request from 
the queen to the lady that she would visit her 
at Windsor. The day and hour having been 
named, a carriage was sent.to bring her. 

The queen and Prince Albert received her 
alone in the library. Her majesty told her she 
had long wished for such an opportunity, and 
had ventured to ask this interview, that she 
might learn from an American lady more par- 
ticularly concerning the inner home life of a 
country so nearly allied to England, and claim- 
ing and fondly clinging to its old traditions and 
histories, and speaking the same language. 

She asked of the social relations as they man- 
ifest themselves in the different grades of society ; 
of the observance of public worship; of the 
standing and influence exerted by the clergy in 
private life; of the estimation in which we hold 
our learned literary and scientific men; of the 
religious training and education given by the 
mothers of the land to their children; how much 
they were intrusted by a certain class of mothers 
to the care of servants; what was the interest 
people of the so-called higher classes evinced 
toward the servants in their employ, and of the 
education and training received by them; of the 
intellectual education received and deemed es- 
sential, and of the accomplishments usually at- 
tained by the young daughters of the better 
classes; of the mingling of the various grades, 
and by what rules society generally was gov- 
erned. 

‘These and many other similar questions were 
asked and answered when the hour had passed, 
yet all the information the queen and her hus- 
band, Prince Albert, wished had not been given. 
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PONY “JACK” AND HIS MASTERS. 

Did you ever think how often and how much 
we have been helped and befriended by our poor 
friends, the dumb animals? Our care and gen- 
tleness to the domestic brutes is certainly their 
right, and is our most proper way to thank God 
for making them serve us so well. Read this 
true story: 


Some years since, a party of surveyors had 
just finished their day’s work in the north-west- 
ern part of Tilinois, when a violent snow storm 
came on. They started for their camp, which 
was in a grove of about eighty acres, in a large 
prairie, nearly twenty miles from any other tim- 
ber. 

The wind was blowing very hard, and the 
snow drifting so as to nearly blind them. When 
they thought they had nearly reached their 
camp, they all at once came upon tracks in the 
snow. These they looked at with care, and 
found, to their dismay, that they were their own 
tracks. 

It was now plain that they were lost on the 
great prairie, and that, if they had to pass the 
night there, in the cold and snow, the chance 
was that not one of them would be alive in the 
morning. 

While they were all shivering with fear and 
the cold, the chief man of the party caught sight 
of one of their horses—a gray pony, known as 
“Old Jack.” 

Then the chief said, “If any one can show us 
our way to camp, out of this blinding snow, Old 
Jack can do it. I will take off his bridle, and let 
him loose, and we can follow him. I think he 
will show us the way to our camp.” 

The horse, as soon as he found himself free, 
threw his head and tail in the air, as if proud of 
the trust that had been put on him. Then he 
snuffed the breeze, and gave a loud snort, which 
seemed to say,— 
“Come on, boys! 


Follow me! I'll lead you 
out of this scrape.” 


He then turned in a new 


direction, and trotted along, but not so fast that 





awful school, where she had an awful teacher, 


the men could not follow him. 


They had not 
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gone more than a mile, when they saw the 
cheerful blaze of their camp fires, and gave a 
loud huzzah at the sight. 

With vratitude to God for their safety, they 
threw their arms around old Jack’s neck, to 
thank him for what he had done. 





A DARING ROBBER. 

If rogues would employ half the shrewdness 
and energy necessary to succeed in crime to some 
honest employment, they might easily build up 
fortunes, and become prominent men in society. 
Such a robbery as the following, shows decided 
genius, and any one capable of carrying out 
such a scheme, des:rved the title given him of 
“the King of the Bandits :” 


His claim to this was based upon a single ex- 
ploit,—the robbing of a diligence, which feat he 
not only planned, but carried into successful 
execution, without any assistance whatever. 

To do this, he made all his arrangements with 
the most careful completeness, and, we may be 
sure, fixed a night for the attack when the coach 
carried a freight worth robbing. He studied 
closely the country through which the journey 
was to be made, and selected a point on the road 
where there was a very steep hill, with hedges 
and underwood on either side. 

He then procured a number of stout sticks 
about the length and thickness of the barrel of 
a gun... These he stuck into the hedges, letting 
the ends of them appear, as if they were the 
muzzles of guns directed by persons in ambus- 
cade behind the hedge. 

As the diligence now came toiling slowly up 
the hill, the driver saw a man standing on the 
pathway, and gesticulating violently. On ap- 
proaching nearer, the man could be heard dis- 
tinctly haranguing them. “Ready! Obey or- 
ders! No firing if there be no resistance!” 

And then the robber, walking slowly forward, 
stopped the horses, told the guard to get down 
and to lie with his face and hands on the ground, 
and that no violence would be offered to him. 
He then went to the door of the vehicle, and as- 
suring the ladies, whu were screaming for help, 
that they need be under no alarm, begged each 
passenger, as he stepped out, to hand him his 
purse, and then to lie down on his face and 
hands near the guard. While all this drama 
was being enacted, the robber-chief kept shout- 
ing to his assistants not to fire unless there was 
resistance; not to fire until they should get his 
signal. 

Thus, one by one, he handed all the passen- 
gers out, each giving up his purse as if it was a 
ticket, and then going and lying on the wet 
grass, side by side with the guard. When the 
diligence was empty, our highwayman retired 
with all the movable property he desired to pos- 
sess himself of, and escaped through the wood. 

The most amusing part of the story was, that 
amongst the travellers were several officers ful- 
ly armed, who surrendered their swords at dis- 
cretion, and juined the other dupes on the grass. 
It is well to add that the robber was ultimately 
apprehended, and the greater part of the stolen 
property was found upon him. 


—__+o»—___—_. 
FRENCH PHRASES, 


Every nation has its own familiar phrases, 
which sound very queer to a foreigner. We 
have a multitude of them that seem very natu- 
ral to us, because we have known them from 
childhood. But similar phrases in the French 
are very odd, as a correspondent of the Boston 
Journal gives them: 


The expressions one hears in the street are 
very singular. The Parisian French is remark- 
ably idiomatic and some of the idioms are worthy 
of adoption. I give you here a little group of 
them, as compared with Anglo-Saxon phrases 
of a like nature: 

We say, “One of these days;” a Frenchman 
says, “One of these four mornings,” ete. 

Sometimes we hear it said “One can’t do a 
thousand things at once;” the French say, “One 
can’t accomplish thirty-six things in a breath.” 

Where we say that we are “sorry that it hap- 
pened,” the French state that they are ‘‘desolat- 
ed that circumstances have contrariated mon- 
sieur or madame.” 

Where we characterize a person as “wild, 
careless, or too gay and reckless,” the French 
say he is “infected.” 

If any one tells a good story, nearly every one 
in the room will cry out, “And number two!” 

The common terms of endearment between 
husband and wife, terms used in society, are “my 
friend,” “my real treasure,” “my little love.” 
One sometimes hears a wife call her husband an 
“innocent old owl,” or a “stupid, good-natured 
sheep ;” while, du revunche, the husband play- 
fully admonishes the wife as a mouse, or a dove, 
oracat. These expressions sound very queerly 
translated into Saxon. 
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HOW HANDEL WROTE HIS MUSIC, 


Handel has been well called “the Milton of 
choral song;” for though he wrote music more 
rapidly than Milton composed poetry, the two 
men were alike in the majesty of their works 
and the energy of soul which they threw into 
them. 


Handel, being questioned as to his ideas and 
feelings when composing the Hallelujah chorus, 
replied, in his imperfect English,— 

“TL did think I did see all heaven before me, 
and the great God Himself.” 

When he was composing, his excitement would 
rise to such a pitch that he would burst into 
tears. It is said that a friend, calling upon the 
great musician when in the act of setting those 


pathetic words, “He was despised and rejecteg 
of men,” found him absolutely sobbing. 

“I have heard it related,” says Shield, “that 
when Handel’s servant used to bring him his 
chocolate in the morning, he often siood with 
silent astonishment to sce his master’s tears 
mixing with the ink as he penned his divine 
notes.” : 

His manuscripts were written with such jm. 
petuosity that they were difficult to read. The 
mechanical power of the hand was not sufficient 
for the current of ideas which flowed through 
that volcanic brain. » 

Mr. V. Novello, the learned publisher, who 
seems to have well studied the manuscripts gt 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, seeing @ page on which 
the sand is still upon the ink at the top as at the 
bottom of the page, left in the book the follow. 
ing observation: 

“Observe the speed with which Handel wrote, 
The whole of this page is spotted with sand, and 
consequently, must have been all wet at the 
same time.’ 





WHITEFIELD. 


® This anecdote of a great minister illustrates 
the not infrequent cffect of the truth on wicked 
and disorderly people in meeting, described jn 
Cowper’s words,— 

“Fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 


“When the celebrated Whitefield was address. 
ing an immense crowd, with his accustomed 
fervor and eloquence, under the shade of a ven- 
erable tree in the meadows at Edinburgh, a poor 
creature, thinking to turn him into ridicule, had 
perched himself on one of the overhanging 
boughs, right above the preacher’s head, and, 
with monkey-like dexterity, mimicking his ges. 
ticulations, endeavored to raise a laugh among 
the audience. 

Guided by the looks of some of his hearers, 
Whitefield caught a glance of him, but without 
sesming to have noticed him, continued his 
discourse. With the skill of a practised orator, 
he reserved the incident for the proper place 
and time. He was expatiating, at the moment, 
on the power and sovereignty of Divine grace, 

With gathering force and earnestness, he told 
of the unlivxely objects it had often chosen, and 
the unlooked-for triumphs it had achieved. As 
he rose to the climax of his inspiring theme, and 
when in the full sweep of his eloquence, he sud- 
denly paused, and turning round, and pointing 
slowly to the wretch above him, exclaimed, in a 
tone of deep and thrilling pathos,— 

“Even HE may yet be the subject of that free 
and resistless grace!” 

It was a shaft from the Almighty. Winged 
by the Divine Spirit, it struck the scoffer to the 
heart, and resulted in his conversion. 


—___——__+@»——__ - — 
HOW TO BE HANDSOME, 


If young ladies only knew how much their 
habits of life have to do with their beauty of 
form and feature, they would venture to set 
aside some of the laws of fashion, even, to se 
cure so desirable an end. 

Bayard Taylor, speaking of the beauty of the 
Polish women, attributes it to the manner in 
which they are trained during their childhood. 

“In Poland,” says he, “girls do not jump from 
infancy to young ladyhood. They are not sent 
from the cradle directly to the parlor, to dress, 
sit still, and look pretty. No, they are treated 
as children should be. During childhood, which 
extends through a period of several years, they 
are plainly and loosely dressed, and allowed to 
run, romp, and play in the open air. They take 
in sunshine as does the flower. They are not 
loaded down, girded about, and oppressed ev- 
ery way with countless frills and superabun- 
dant flounces, so as to be admired for their much 
clothing. Plain, simple food, free and various 
exercise, and abundant sunshine during the 
whole period of childhood, are the secrets of 
beauty in after life.” 


If our “friends among the girls’ will consid 
er and act upon the above statement, they will 
be wise. Showy dresses, low necks and tight 
lacing don’t compensate for loss of health. “It 
is infinitely better to be handsome and healthy 
in person, than handsome and fashionable in 
appearance. Mothers will do well to think about 
this, too. 





OUR FATHER. 


A good woman, searching out the children of 
want, one cold day, last winter, tried to open & 
door in the third story of a wretched house, 
‘when she heard a litfle voice say, “Pull the 
string up high! Pull the string up high! 
She looked up and saw a string, which, on being 
pulled, lifted a latch; and she opened the door 
upon two little, half-naked children, all alone. 
Very cold and pitiful they looked. mn 

“Do you take care of yourselves, little ones? 
asked the good woman. 

“God takes care of us,’ said the oldest. 

“And are you not very cold? No fire on a day 
like this!” 

“O, when we are very cold, we creep under 
the quilt, and I put my arms round Tommy, 
and Tommy puts his arms round me, and we 
say ‘Now I lay me’; then we get warm, said 
the little girl. 

“And what have you to eat, pray?” 

“When granny comes home, she fetches us 
something. Granuy says God has got enough. 
Granny calls us God’s sparrows; and we Say 
‘Our Father’ and ‘daily bread’ every day. 
is our Father.” 

Tears came in the good woman’s eyes. She 
had a mistrusting spirit, herself; but these two 
little “sparrows,” perched in that cold upper 
chamber, taught her a sweet lesson of faith a 





trust she will never forget, 
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THE YOUTHS 











GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL, 


Come, Polly, stop singing, 
The school bell is ringing. 
Now put all your playthings away ; 
Lay the doll on the shelf 
To take care of herself, 
And don’t stop a moment to play. 


Now wash your face clean: 
You're not fit to be seen! 
And put on your clean gingham tire. 
You'll find your straw hat 
Fallen down on the mat, 
And your satchel hangs up by the fire. 


And now, Polly, dear, 
Bring the comb and brush here, 
And let me just smooth out your hair; 
Then tie up your shoes, 
Or the strings you will lose; 
You haven’t a moment to spare. 


Now give me a kiss: 
That’s a dear little miss! 
You're looking so rosy and bright! 
You’ve nv time to waste,— 
Make haste, now! make haste! 
The teacher is ’most out of sight. 
AunT CLARA. 


—_+or—____- 
For the Companion. 


CENTS, HOOKS AND FISHING. 
Cuaprer I, 

“Q dear, mother,” said little Willic, “I wish 
you would give me just two cents.” 

“What do you want of two cents?” 

“[ want to get some fish-hooks. If I had 
some, I would catch a fish for your dinner.” 

“You had some pennies, yesterday, Willie; 
and I cannot afford to give such a little boy 
pennies, every day. Besides, there is no water 
near enough for you to go fishing alone.” 

“But I thought, mother, perhaps you would 
let me fish in the wash-tub.” 

Willic’s mother smiled, and said, ‘‘Well, you 
have no fish-hooks, now, you know, and I cannot 
giveyou any money fora number of days. Now, 
you rock the baby a little while, and we will have 
something better than fish for dinner.” 

So Willie rocked the baby; but he kept talk- 
ing to himself about fish-hooks and pennies, and 
pennies and fish-hooks. He knew better than 
to ask his mother again. She heard him, 
though, and said, “By-and-by, Willie, you will 
be old enough to earn money for yourself.” 

“How can I?” said he. 

“By doing what work you have 
well. That is the way to get to be a good work- 
man. It is not in growing old or tall, but in 
working well.” 

“Do I rock the baby well?” 

“Yes, my little son; you can rock the baby 
nicely, and bring in chips well. There, the 
baby has shut up his eyés, and will soon be 
asleep. Then you can bring in a basket of 
chips, and, after that, run out and play until 
dinner is ready.” 

When Willie went out to play, his mother 
gave him three or four pins, and he sat down in 
the gateway, to bend them up and make fish- 
hooks of them. 

He had just begun his work, when a girl came 
along up the street, with a large basket on her 
arm. When she came to the gate where Willic 
was sitting, she sat down there, too; for the bas- 
ket was heavy, and it had made her arms ache. 

“What makes you carry that great basket?” 
said Willie. It was not polite in Willie to say 
this; but he was a very little boy, and knew no 
better. 

The girl said she had to work for a living, to 
get money. 

“Where do you get your money?” he asked 
her. 

“The folks up in that brown house give it to 
me, because I work for them.” 

Pretty soon, she went on; and Willie began 
to think, “If they pay folks for work, perhaps I 
can get two cents up there. I don’t think I can 
ever make these pins into hooks, so but what 
the fishes will know what they are.” 

He thought of it a little while, and then he 
pricked his finger in trying to bend up the last 
pin. He threw the pins down, and ran to the 
door. 

“Mother,” said he, “may I go up to the brown 
house, and get some money ?” 

Now, his mother supposed he was ping tings 
and said “yes”; but Willie was in sober earnest; 
and off he ran, as fast as his little feet could 
Carry him. 

He kept his eye on the brown house, and, 
when he reached it, he went up to the front 


to do now, 


pushed the chair up by the inn and then, get- | 
ting into it, rang the bell. | 


tleman opened the door, and said, ‘Well, my 
little man, what do you want?” 


“What do you want to work for?” 


with,” 


walked after him into a large, pleasant room. 
told her he had brought her some help. 

so smiling. 

he might bring in some chips. 
large two-bushel basket out of a closet, and set 
it down by the side of Willie, and it came up to 


his elbow. 


his head, and said,— 


By the time the chair was in its place, a gen- 


To be called a little man, took away all of 


Willie’s fear, so he said, in a very manly way,— 








“Do you want to hire anybody ?” 
“Well, I don’t know,” said the gentleman. 


“To get two cents, to get hooks, to get fishes 
said Willie. 

“What can you do?” 

“T can pick up chips, and rock babies.” 
“Well, come in,” said the man, and Willie 


There was a woman there, and the man told 
Willie liked them both very much, they were 
The man said they had no babies to rock, but 


He took a very 


Of course, he could not carry it. 
He looked at it awhile, and then held down 
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“T never worked with that kind of a basket.” 
“Indeed!” said the man; “how would this do?” 
and he brought out another one, about the size 
of Willie’s little basket at home. 
“That is a good one,” said Willie; and he 
went out into the woodshed with the man, who 
showed him the pile of chips. 
Willic carried in the little basket, well filled 
with chips, a number of times. He did not 
know how many times, for he could only count 
as far as six. He had carried in more than six, 
though, when the lady told him that was 
enough. She gave him apiece of pie, and the 
man gave him two cents. 
Willie was a very little boy, but he did not 
forget to thank them. They told him he was 
welcome, for he had done his work very nicely. 
He ran home as fast as he had come up there, 
and his mother and father laughed when he 
showed them his two cents, and told his story. 
They said that the next day he might buy his 
fish-hooks. ELIZABETH HAWLEY FENN. 
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DON’T TATTLE, 


Children, don’t talk about each other. Don’t 
calloneof yourschoolmates ugly, another stingy, 
another cross, behind their backs. It is the mean- 
est sort of sin. Even if they are ugly, stingy or 
cross, it does you no good to repeat it. It makes 
you love to tell of faults; it makes you uncharita_ 
ble; your soul grows smaller; your heart loses its 
generous blood, when you tattle about your 
friends. Tell all the good you know about them, 
and carry the sins to your own heart, or else 
tell them to God, and ask Him to pardon them. 
That will be Christlike. If anybody says to 


you, “O, that Mary Willis did such a naughty 
thing!” call to mind some virtue that Mary 
possesses, and hold it up to her praise. For 





door. There was a chair on the piazza, He 
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Star Spangled Banner.—A large 40-column 
Aaper, LEDGER size, illustrated. Devoted to Sketches, 
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and superior workmanship. 
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Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
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RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
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miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
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Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
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New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
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number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
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2 OO if not paid in advance. 
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ment in advance. 
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TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 
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A Large Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
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The aim is to present a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order of literary merit; its Stories unobjection- 
able, butalive with interest; its News reliable and fresh ; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 
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The Kindergarten, 
THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Complete 
Guide to Kindergartens. By Edward Wiebe. Eighty 
ages text, and seventy-four full-page lithographic plates, 
llustrating the use of Froebel’s twenty gitts. Price. 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments, Business 
new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex easily 
sare from 50c to $5 per evening, and a proportional sum 

devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
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satisfied, we will send §1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
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papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if ry 
want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLE 
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AMONG THE CHINESE. 
From a Correspondent in China. 


The gods of the Chinese are almost, if not 
quite, innumerable. 


There are gods of evil, gods of good; gods of 


the house, and gods of the field; gods of par- 
ents, and gods of children; gods of fire, water, 
thieves, gamblers, and many, many more. 

Of course such a people are slaves to their su- 
perstitions and fears. 


The Goddess of Mercy 

is one of their most popular deities, especially 
with the women. To her does the childless 
mother present her petition forason. To her 
does she go in trouble, with her incense and veg- 
etable offerings. The image of this goddess has 
properly thirty-six arms. It is found in private 
houses, as well as in Buddhist temples. 


Kitchen Gods. 

The god and goddess of the kitchen are house- 
hold gods. The fourth day of each year their 
images are placed in a niche in the wall, though 
more frequently their names on paper, or their 
pictures, surrounded by other pictures of all 
sorts of household furniture and domestic ani- 
mals, are pasted on the kitchen wall. The god 
and goddess sit side by side in the picture, while 
around them are the utensils over which they 
are supposed to preside. 

Every well ordered kitchen must have some 
representation of these household deities. In- 
cense is kept burning before them, and at cer- 
tain times offerings of fruits and vegetables are 
made to them. 


Treatment of their Gods. 

In these offerings to their gods, the Chinese 
not unfrequently try to cheat them; thus, in of- 
fering a plate of fruit or rice, they will fill the 
plate nearly full of sand and merely place one 
layer of fruit, rice or vegetables on top. What 
an exalted opinion they must have of gods with 
whom they dare to attempt such deception! 
During the last days of the year earthly gods 
are supposed to ascend to heaven and give their 
annual report as to affairs under their jurisdic- 
tion, to the Pearly Emperor—Supreme Ruler. 
To expedite their ascent, the kitchen géd and 
goddess are formally burnt in whatever form 
they were represented in the kitchen, whether 
in image, picture, or written name. Through 
fire they go up, and on the fourth day of the 
new year they are supposed to return to earth, 
when new images, pictures, or names, are placed 
on the kitchen wall. Often, the picture of the 
god and goddess, with the surrounding house- 
hold utensils and animals, occupies a good por- 
tion of one side wall of the kitchen, and being cut 
out of red paper, has quite a gay appearance. 
The small, or heavenly-footed women prepare 
these pictures. 


Thieves in China and their Gods. 

The god of thieves is regarded with no little 
respect. People are anxious to secure his good 
will, and thus preserve their property from theft. 
Thieves, in China, are very numerous. They 
pursue their disreputable work by system. They 
are banded together, have their recognized head, 
or king, and other officers, and certain regula- 
tions by which all are bound. The king is 


Your name cannot be found on our books 
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| chosen for his dexterity and distinguished suc- 
cess in stealing! 

Thieves, especially near the close of the year, 
are often very daring. In Hong Kong they have 
| become especially skilful in their calling, and 
they manage it so that it is almost impossible 
to catchthem. They wear just as little clothing 
as possible, cover their naked bodies with oil, 
so that they are slippery as eels, and knowing 
that their long cues furnish a good handle by 
which to seize them, they stick them full of 
needles and broken glass. 

Kidnappers. 

There is also a class of thieves called kidnap- 
pers, in America, and children-stealers, here. 
| They steal little boys and girls, and carry them 
to other provinces to sell for servants or slaves. 
I do not want to give you the idea that slavery 
exists here as it did in our own country. Here 
it is found in a greatly modified form, though 
sufficiently bad. One here who buys a slave, 
must, at a proper age, provide for his or her 
marriage; and, once married, the master loses 
all right in him; he is henceforth free. 

Kidnappers are considered the vilest of the 
vile, and when discovered are severely punished. 





| A Chinese Punishment. 


Two or three years ago a band of them was 
found here in Foochow. Three of the ringlead-- 
}ers were seized, and put in bamboo cages jnst 
large enough to hold them. Cords were tied 
about their necks, and drawn up in such a man- 
ner as to force them to stand on their tip-toes, 
or otherwise be choked. The three cages were 
placed by the side of a principal street, near a 
great eating place, and there, in the midst of 
plenty, surrounded hy food, where crowds were 
constantly feeding, the poor wretches were left 
to starve to death. Soldiers were at hand to see 
that no one relieved their wants. 

A number from our foreign community went 
to see them. One day, my husband, in passing 
by, stopped to see them. They plead with him 
most piteously for food, or even a drop of water, 
pointing to a vessel of water standing near by, 
as if to aggravate their sufferings. Fora time 
they suffered terribly, and before death came to 
their relief they were quite idiotic. The last one 
lived alittle more than nine days. It is said 
that he lived longer than the others, because 
his grandmother had managed once or twice to 
give him salt water to drink. 


Superstitions. 

The Chinese, like all heathen people, are ex- 
ceedingly superstitious. They often ascribe sick- 
ness or death to the Mmger of the gods, the evil 
eye, or to interference with “fungshui,” good 
luck. If a member of a family dies away from 
home, they will on no condition bring him home; 
it would bring bad luck to the rest of the house- 
hold. 

The boat population here is very extensive. 
Persons are born, live and die in their little 
floating homes. If, by accident, one of the fam- 
ily is drowned, they tie a rope to the body, and, 
attaching it to the boat, thus drag it through 
the water to the place of burial. They would 
on no account bring it into the boat. 

All the junks have great eyes painted on their 
bows. When we ask the Chinese what they are 
for, they answer,— 

“No have eyes no can see, no can see no can 
walkee.”’ 

If the boatmen see a dead body in the river, 
they make all haste to turn the bow of the boat 
away from it, or spread matting over the eyes on 
the bow to keep them from seeing the body and 
bringing bad luck to the boat, cargo and people. 

- A Sad Case. 

Yesterday I heard of a sad case that illustrates 
further the ignorance and superstitious fears of 
this people. It concerns a venerable old man, 
a member of our church, and we think a true 
Christian. 

Last year he had a room for some time in our 
boys’ boarding-school. While there it was said 
that he had leprosy. Some inquiry was made 
into the case, and while it was evident that 
something was the matter, it was concluded at 
the time that it was not that terrible disease. 

He soon after returned to his home, and we 
have just heard of his death from leprosy. Our 
first information was to the effect that he had 
died in much peace; but yesterday we heard 
more particulars, and we greatly fear that the 
poor old man was hurried out of the world by 
his miserably superstitious famity. 

The Chinese say that if a leper dies in the 
house, the worms causing the disease will leave 
the leper’s body and go to others of the house- 
hold; so they resort to the cruel method of put- 
ting him out of the house before death. In this 
case his friends found that he really had lepro- 
sy, and was likely to die. Instead of taking him 











to a leper village—a place set apart for lepers— 





they had the*coffin made, and put him into it, 
with the intention of nailing it up at once, and 
thus hurrying him out of their way. But his 
wife would not consent to the nailing up of the 
coffin, until he had been in it a day and a half, 
when she yielded, and the coffin was closed up. 

It is said that he was heard in the coffin two 
hours after it was nailed up. Soon after, they 
took him away and buried him. 

Poor old man! His sufferings, we hope, were 
ended before that. He lived some distance from 
here, and none of his family were Christians; so 
they could easily conceal his tragic end from us. 

Foochow, China, Jan., 1870. 


en a 
TINY MARVELS. 


It has often been said that the telescove can- 
not reveal so many real wonders as the micro- 
scope. The following statements respecting the 
world of littles around us go a great way to 
prove it: 


Lewenboeck tells us of an insect seen with the 
microscope, of which twenty-seven millions 
would only equal a mite. 

Insects of various kinds may be seen in the 
cavities of a common grain of sand. 

Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with the 
branches, leaves, flowers and fruit. Butterflies 
are fully feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. 
The surface of our bodies is covered with scales 
like fish; a single grain of sand would cover one 
hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet a sin- 
gle scale covers five hundred pores. Through 
these narrow openings the sweat forces itself 
out like water through a sieve. The mites make 
five hundred steps a second. 

Each drop of stagnant water contains a world 
of animated beings, swimming with as much 
liberty as whales in the sea. Each leaf has a 
colony of insects grazing on it, like oxen on a 
meadow. 
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PERILS OF BOYHOOD IN GREENLAND. 

The following illustrates the rigor with which 
the Greenland boys are trained up. Most young- 
sters would expect to “die toughening” under 
such a rough process, and perhaps they would, 
but the father’s reasoning here has a good deal 
of rude force in it. Aren’t you glad you were 
not born in Greenland ? 


The father of Matthias was a stern Arctic par- 
ent, and brought up his son in the way he 
should go. When the dreaded south-west wind 
was driving the breakers high over the rocks at 
Clashavn, he would place his son in the kayak 
(canoe), and throw him into the surf. The lit- 
tle fellow, with the double paddle in his hand, 
would watch his opportunity, and right himself 
as he descended, and then triamphantly paddle 
through the boi ing sea to the little haven where 
the canoes land. 

People used to.say to Matthias pere, “You will 
drown your boy,”’ to which remark this sage 
hunter of seals and white bears replied, “If the 
boy cannot right a kayak in a stormy sea he 
cannot kill a seal, and if he cannot kill a seal 
he cannot live in Greenland, in which case he 
might just as well die.” 


———_q—_—_—_ 


“DO THIS FOR ME, DAN.” 
The following shows that great men have feel- 
ings like the rest of us: 


When the death of Sen. Foote, of Vermont, 
was announced in the United States Senate, the 
late Sen. Fessenden delivered a speech of great 
beauty and pathos; and, on taking his seat, 
overcome with emotion, he turned tearfully to 
his most intimate friend, ex-Sen. Clarke, of 
New Hampshire, and said, “Do this for me, 
Dan, when I’m gone!” The ill-feeling which 
formerly existed between Sens. Clark and 
Sumner, was broken down by Mr. Fessenden. 
Using an opportune moment, “Pitt,” as he was 
familiarly called, brought them together and 
introduced them,—“Clarke, this is Mr. Sum- 
ner!” They heartily shook each other’s hands, 
and never forgot the incident. 


——__e 
AN UNSAFE JOKE. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says that 
& young man in that city played a practical 
joke on himself, the other day, all unwittingly, 
and got into close quarters that well nigh be- 
came his tomb. With some acquaintances he 
was examining a safe ata shop at the South 
End, when, against their protestations, he en- 
tered the money chest, and they closed the door 
after him, at his request. But the lock sprung 
to its place, and the poor youth was buried 
alive! The man who had the key was two 
miles distant and the immured would die in five 
minutes! Hammers and chisels were brought 
into use, and the door opened; and the sobered 
and almost dead man crawled out of his too 
safe retreat, and is hardly likely to imitate Gin- 
evra again. 
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Nor quite Dear.—A mysterious deaf girl 
has been agitating San Francisco. <A reporter 
went to interview her, and, while taking down 
the points, indulged in remarks which would 
not have been complimentary if she could have 
heard them. She stood it for some time, but 
finally emptied the coal scuttle over him, and 
pitched him down stairs. He doesn’t believe 
she is deaf. 

——___.>—___——_ 
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GENUINE POLITENESs, 


It was the gentle politeness of a ge 






































. ¢ nuine Ch 
tian gentleman which led Dr. Richard i 
field, the rector of the Episcopal church jn Den 
by, Conn., to correct himself once, as he er 
passing a group of the children of his floc, 
They had grown so fast since he last say them, 
that he said: “Why, my_ dear children You 
grow so like weeds, that Iam scarcely aij ~ 
recognize you.” And then, as if he had dead 
wrong, he said: “Pardon me—I should hare 
said, you have grown so like flowers,” |; Thus, 
be pleasanter to a little child to he likened toa 
flower than to a weed, and true politeness thinks 
of such little things. 
—— oo" 
A RICH man, who was injured by being roy 
over, exclaimed, with warmth, “It isn’t the ace 
dent that I mind; that isn’t the thing—hut tip —— 
idea of being run over by an old SWill+ar! ae 
that’s what makes me mad.” ‘ PERRY 
Se - a ———— 
WHY IS IT? j 
Why is it that some men succeed 
In every thing they undertake ? 
While some toil very hard indeed, “Ffe-ver’s 
Who scarcely can a living make ! wv 
GLORGE FENNO, some ten years ago, Advertiser 
Began to advertise in rhyme, 20 
And ever since, as many know, It was € 
He's had a very busy time. ery flakes 
Besides Boys’ CLOTHING, he supplies : ' 
Boys’ Hats anp Caps -both very neat— moreover, 
And Boots AND SHOES, at lowest price, jispose of | 
17— Corner of Beach and Washington Street, dispo 
eos supper, an 
PuBtic SPEAKERS and Singers will find “Browy; But he wa: 
BRONCHIAL TRocH:S" beneficial in clearing the voice something 
before speaking or singing, and relieving the throat af ¢ ‘ll day, git 
any unusual exertion of the vocal orgars, having a pe teint 
culiar adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of work, ul 
of speech. For Coughs and Colds, the Trocues are & decision. 
fectual. Ni-lw prompt an 
PRESCRIBED by our most eminent physicians. Fy he had yet 
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the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. *li-lw 


TAKE AYER'S PILLS for all the purposes of a pur. 
ative, for Const pation, Indigestion, See toch al 
.iver Complaint. By u: iversal accord, they are the bes 
of all purgatives for family use. i-29 
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Everybody Read This ! a Saad 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS $25 a week and expenses, w ward, the 

sell the Greatest Discoveries of the Age. Addres Were th 
WHEATON, HENRY & CO., Marshall, Mich. *17—2we 

<A come unas 

To Consumptives.—Providentially my daugh- and at las 

ter was restored to health by simple means, Witsort bor at the 

MEDICINE. The particulars will be sent Fres. Reveey > ' 

§. HOuNsLow, Stockton St., Brooklyn, L. 1. *1T—2weop Hollo! 
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WANTED-1000 Agents to sell “ECCE " live | 


FEMINA." “Decidedly the ablest work which has ye 























appeared in opposition to the ‘Woman Suffrage Move Taff. 
ment.'"'~VT. WATCHMAN. One agent took 22 orders fir “| te 
this book the first day. Send for circulars. wan 
li—lw CARLOS WHITE, Pub'r, Hanover, N. i. engaged ; 
rR HS xmrr sre but T 
CROSSLEY'S RETIFORM BRUSSELS.—The Greatest Sa . 
ritice yet— 70 cts. per yard. An invoice of these goois Taff loo 
just opened, and will be sold at retail at the above low reornized 
prices. These carpets are of te closest texture, mae bd 
of fine wool, neat and beantiful figures, and the most tently esee 
permanent colors. On account of the low price and mp - 
id sale, customers are reminded these carpets will beo Weateh a; 
hand but a few days Joun J. Peaster & Co. fi “O! it’s 
Washington Street, Boston. F 
you've ma 
SPANISH MATTINGS.—A new article for hotels, saloons, line, Y. 
business offices, &c., for sale at two shillings per yani- whe. 10U 
about halt price Joan J. Peastgey & Co., 47 Wash “Don’t 1 
ington Street, Boston. back agai 
TAPESTRY Brvssets CARPETs.—An invoice of nev 1 mistake 
patterns just received. For sale at less than market pr 
ces. JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington Street, comes all 
Boston. : 
times you 
CarpPkEtTs —Three-Ply, Superfine Stair Carpetings, nice job f 
Bockings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedented low prices. 
JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston. dow that’s 
ian rad — ad hand 
MAPLE LEAVES Coast clear 
Is the Best, the Most PorvuLar and the CHEAPEST Your shar 
Magazine published. T ey 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Ari aff’s fir 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Illustrations, bea good 
etc., etc., etc. ’ em 
Only Fiity Cents a Year. varrel wit 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimer strike at 
copies and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. him. The 
Address 0. A. ROORBACH, 2 
102 Nassau Street, New York. Taf had 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 14-tiop fore: he } 
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HOW TO GET PATENTS veedle mi 
18 FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 18 Bj" 4 hay-1 
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pages, just issued by MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, X.Y. 
ENT FREE 













MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific ‘Til be 
American, the best mechanical paper “19 Ros 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), ei 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex All rig 
amined More Inventions, thanay Taff se 
other agency. Send sketch and de in stl 
scription for opinion. » Still 
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SEWING MACHINES. Doment 

We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 4 sept till 

For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be p# ip 
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HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age—with single, eye-pointed Lal 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. A nee 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address 
LeY KNITTING MacuinE Co., Bath Me., or De 


way, New York. 
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